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Representation for the Faculty 
of Education, especially for Sun- 
day's budget meeting, came under 


dents’ council meeting. 


Education is not fully repre- 
sented, with only two out of six 
ps still sitting, since the resig- 
nation of Ray Friedman and 
Dennis Cebuliak earlier this fall, 
and Erika Foeger and Don 
Fleming at Monday’s meeting. 


Positions for two reps had al- 
ready been announced in the 
Gateway as required under by- 
laws, but nominations were re- 
opened upon the direction of the 
DIE board when a third then 
fourth position was available. 


There would thus be no edu- 
cation representatives at Sunday’s 
budget meeting. A student repre- 
sentation was brought forward 
to postpone the meeting until 
such time as education has its 
full six reps on council. A motion 
to this effect was firmly defeated. 


Another representation was 
brought forward by Interfrater- 
nity Council. They asked to be 
given a non-voting seat on coun- 
cil, citing as precedents in the 
matter of non-voting reps pro- 
viding double representation, the 


discussion at Monday night’s stu- 


Inter Res Council and University 
Athletic board reps. 

A motion to seat an IFC rep 
was defeated with 13 in favor 
and 13 opposed, the motion re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote to be 
successful. 

When treasurer Willie Heslup’s 
motion to scrap the by-law re- 
quiring. a yearbook was brought 
forward, question was moved 
immediately. Although the mo- 
tion to question was defeated in- 
itially, it was moved twice more, 
after almost each speaker, and 
succeeded on the third try. The 
main motion failed 16/12/0 (a 
to-thirds majority was required). 

Students’ Union President Tim 
Christian then moved to distrib- 
ute the yearbook only to gradu- 
ates, and only to those who reg- 
istered a desire to receive one. 
The first part of this motion was 
defeated in a close vote. 

Willie Heslup amended the se- 
cond part of the motion to re- 
quire that a two dollar deposit 
be made by anyone registering 
for a yearbook — the money to 
be returned when the yearbook 
was picked up. The motion pas- 
sed as amended. 

Mr. Christian also moved to 
allow groups to purchase pages 
in the yearbook in order to pre- 
sent a partisan view. He named 


The university attempts to reg- 
Wate occupancy of available 
parking space by a system of 
Piiorities designed for the “best 
interests of the university.” A 
system of fines to be levied 
against those who usurp _ the 
space of others is executed by the 
issue of parking tickets. 

When the deterrent value of 
parking signs, yellow curbs and 
parking violation’ tickets is not 
sufficient to “serve the interests 
Of the university” regarding safe- 
ly, emergency services, or key 
Petsonnel essential to the func- 
tion of the university, tow-away 
action is taken. The current pol- 
ty on towing illegally parked 
Vehicles from the university is as 
follows: 

®Vehicles parked illegally at 
fie hydrants, in 24 hour re- 
Strved service vehicles areas, and 
it 24 hour reserved stall, are to 
be towed away. (Fire hydrants 
and service vehicles and for those 
Poviding emergency mainten- 
ince essential to the function of 
the university). 

A staff member may obtain 
424 hour reservation for his stall 
only after satisfying the Univer- 
‘ly through his department 
thiirman that the nature of his 
duties require an ability to come 
tnd go around the clock, and 


low-away policy outlined 


therefore, he must be guaranteed 
available space. Such reservations 
are also available for valid medi- 
cal reasons. 

@Vehicles parked illegally in 
private stalls, not reserved for 24 
hours, are towed away on the spe- 
cific complaint of the stall holder 
who cannot be provided with 
convenient temporary alternate 
space and when the owner of the 
offending vehicle cannot be lo- 
cated in time to rectify the situ- 
ation. 

®@ Vehicles consistently park- 
ed illegally may be placed on a 
tow-away list, in which case they 
will be towed from the campus 
whenever found, until the drivers 
have satisfied the university that 
they will conform with the regu- 
lations. 

@Vehicles parked in a zone in 
a manner blocking access routes, 
are towed away to provide pas- 
sage for zone users. 

@From time-to-time, when a 
zone contains such a number of 
illegally parked vehicles suffici- 
ent to prevent its use by author- 
ized parkers and when authorized 
parkers have registered complaints 
and requests for stalls to be made 
available, the offending vehicles 
are towed away to permit those 
authorized to use the zone. 
Otherwise, tickets are issued. 


The Personnel Board has 
been directed to open applica- 
tions for: 


_ YEARBOOK EDITOR 
| Due to the urgency of the 


Yearbook editor needed 


situation, the deadline will be 
November 16 at 12 noon. All 
interested people or groups 
should make application to 
Ann McRae, Students’ Union 
Secretary, at 432-4241. 


Exodus of Ed reps causes problems 


from office would blacken a 
councillor’s career and make it 
difficult for him to win a by- 
election. However, it was sug- 
gested that Mr. McDonall dis- 
cuss the matter with Dr. Peter 
Meekison of the political science 
department as he had already 
made a study of the -matter 

A motion to place student reps 
on General Faculties Council was 


the Alumni Association as an 
example of a group he had in 
mind. The purpose of this mo- 
tion was to offset the cost of the 
yearbook. The motion passed. 

The matter of yearbook editor 
was referred back to personnel 
board. 

Arts rep Ian McDonell brought 
forward a proposal to introduce 
a system of impeachment that 


and Order committee) has offer- 
ed students virtual parity, and 
despite the fact that Mr. Chris- 
tion has stated in writing that 
he would try to get student reps 
back on the Law and Order com- 
mittee if this representation were 
offered. 

Mr. Christian’s explanation to 
this is that he had promised “if”, 
but he had said nothing about 


would allow 30% of the mem- defeated (6/17/12). Council is “when”. 
bers of any faculty to force a by- _ still going to hold out for parity Council voted $75 financial 
election for the seat of. one of on GFC and all important GFC support to sponsor a_ teach-in 


on the War Measures Act. Mr. 
Christian said there is a possibil- 
ity that T. C. Douglas, leader of 
the federal NDP party, could ap- 
pear at this teach-in. 


committees. 

This means that students will 
not be represented on any GFC 
committee, despite the fact that 
at least one of these (the Law 


their reps, or 30% of the student 
body to force a by-election of a 
council administration member. 

This proposal was defeated on 
the grounds that being removed 


ij 


—a joint effort by Charlie Pentax and Nic Nikon 
THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS when Fat Dog Femby empties his pockets. The collection, deposited 
with the SUB Art Gallery for safekeeping, is to be placed under glass and will be exhibited 
when Fat returns later this month to participate in an environmental extravaganza. 
Described by him as ‘’a neo-experimental electronic collage” (in layman's terms, he is con- 
templating defrosting his refrigerator during the performance), the event will include danc- 
ers, musicians, artists, singers, craftsmen and a three ton magenta canary, as well as the 
assorted riff-raff who make up Fat’s entourage. 


Davis indicted — 
frameup charged 


SAN RAFAEL, Calif (CUPI) 
Angela Davis has been indicted 
for murder, kidnapping and con- 
spiracy charges stemming from a 
courthouse shootout here Aug. 7 
in which four persons including 
a judge, were killed. 

Actually, the indictment only 
alleges she gave two guns to Jon- 
athan Jackson, 17, a brother of 
one of the Soledad Three, a 
group of blacks charged with 
murdering a prison guard who 
supposedly had beat up a number 
of black prisoners. 


To the prosecution, this indi- 
cates that Davis knew what Jack- 
son would do with the guns and 
is thus guilty of everything that 
happened thereafter. Davis called 
the charges a “frameup.” 

Davis was fired last June by 


the University of California Re- 
gents. She had been a UCLA 
professor of philosophy, but con- 
servative Regents led by Gov- 


ernor Ronald Reagan ordered her 
contract not be renewed because 
she was a member of the Com- 
munist Party: 


FRAP to sue Jean Drapeau 


Paul Cliché, leader of the of 
Montreal Municipal party Le du 
Front d’Action, said Wednes- 
day Mayor Jean Drapeau did 
not win the overwhelming 
victory he has been claiming 
in the recent civic election. 

Surveys show that there was 
a mass turn-out of voters in 
the over 50 age group but 
there were practically no vot- 
ers in the 18 to 25 age group. 

Cliché also told the press 
conference that he is demand- 
ing FRAP pass an anti-FLQ 
resolution or accept his resig- 
nation. The FRAP ‘executive 
said they supported the aims 


the Front de Liberation 
Quebec although they 
clearly condemned its tactics. 

Cliché said FRAP. will dis- 
integrate if it appears to con- 
done FLQ violence. “Our 
party has always used normal, 
non-violent democratic meth- . 
ods, despite the repeated dis- 
honest provocations of Mayor 
Drapeau and M. Marchand.” 

FRAP is suing Drapeau for 
$3.6 million on the grounds 
that his elections-eve  state- 
ments ‘claiming FRAP was 
linked to the FLQ hurt the 
reputations and job security of 
the 31 FRAP candidates. 
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Legal opposition in USSR to he discussed 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL 


The Committee on Soviet and 
East European Studies will present 


‘a lecture on the political. program 


of the Legal Opposition in the 
USSR, at 8 p.m. tonight, in T8-22. 
Lecturer will be Prof. Vasyl Mar- 
kus. 
TODAY 

CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Chinese Christian Fellowship will 
present Pastor Peter Poon as guest 
speaker Fri., Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m. in 
SUB Meditation Room. 
EDMONTON SYMPHONY SOCIETY 

The Women’s Committee of the 
Edmonton Sympony Society will 
sponsor a concert preview on Fri., 
Nov. 13 at 9:45 p.m. in Molson’s Ed- 
monton House, 104 Ave. and 121 St. 
Mr. Lawrence Leonard will comment 
on the program to be presented at 
the weekend concerts. 
POLISH CLUB 

The Polish Club will present. Polish 
movies (with English subtitles) Fri., 
Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m. in TL-B2 and 
every second Friday after this. Admis- 
sion is free. 
RETREAT 

University Parish is sponsoring a 
retreat Nov. 13-15 at Pigeon Lake 
exploring human activity and other 
interesting things. 
RATT 


Friday—Folk artist Dave Keely. 

Saturday—Folk extravaganza—5 or 6 
different folk groups. 

Sunday—Dale Hilary and his group. 

At_8:30 in RATT. 
BACUS 

A Bash with music by the “Tropical 
Playboys,” will be held on Nov. 13 
at 8 p.m. in the Beverly Rec. Centre. 
Wine, beer, food and nurses supplied. 


UN-Classified 


SOME STUDENTS KNOW of our low 
auto insurance rates, do you? Ph. 
432-7487 or 429-6071. Open 9:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. 


GETTING ENGAGED? Save 20-30% on 
diamond rings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ph. 488-8444 or 439-0423 (evenings). 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Professional 
typists are waiting to help you at Al- 
berta Kopy King. Ph. 488-7787. 


TV RENTAL — Rental purchase plan 


available, Custom TV, 10134-79 St., 
hcl evenings 476-5754 or 476- 


STUDENTS’ 
HELP ; 


Ph. 432-4358 4-12 p.m. 


DO YOU QUALIFY for a lower auto 
insurance rate? Check it out! Call 
475-4192. 


ATTENTION: Liberal minded girls 
needed for amateur night, cash prizes. 
eagae call Dave at 432-7376 or 432- 


FOR SALE—Afghanistan fleece-lined 
suede coat. Like new. Best offer. 


Phone 423-1963 after 5 p.m. 


ONE SUITE FOR TWO GIRLS for 
rent. Board and room for one student 
—male or female. Music students wel- 


come. Phone Mrs. M. Gould: res. 
434-7614, bus. 424-6264 for further 
details. 

EXPERIENCED TYPIST — Will type 


your reports, theses, etc., IBM electric 
—carbon ribbon—Mrs. Laura Zornes, 
469-8536. 


ONE BEDROOM SUITE, basement, . 


furnished, $80 monthly. 11055 - 81 St., 
ph. Nick 429-6071. 


STAY ALIVE with lively music. For 
bookings: call Jerry Wennes 439-0467. 


IS YOUR GROUP HAVING A PARTY? 
Computerize it! ‘‘Optimum”’ set of boy- 
girl matches determined by computer. 
Great for ice-breakers! Call 439-7683 
(evenings). 


WE ADVISE on personal or academic 
‘problems, if we can’t help you, we’ll 
‘ind someone who can. Completely 
confidential—no names—no pressure— 
just help and concern. Ph. 432-4358, 
4-12 nightly. STUDENTS’ HELP. 


STOP—Before purchasing your new 
Datsun or Volvo see me, Bill Pod- 
luzny at Capilano Motors, 435-3536. 


WANTED—Male to share apartment in 
Campus Tower. Would prefer someone 
over 23. Ph. 433-5311 between 5-7 p.m. 


FOR SALE: Two CNR tickets Toronto- 
Edmonton., 20% discount. Valid until 
August. Call 482-5383 after 6 p.m. 


-@ 3 day deadline 


@ 7c per word 
®@ payable before insertion 
@ minimum $1.05 per insertion 
® for further info... 
CALL 432-4241 


WEEKEND 

B’NAT B’RITH HILLEL 

B’nai B’rith Hillel organization will 
sponsor a Judaic quiz and social at 
the home of Joel Sussman, 13920- 92 
Ave., Sunday, Nov. 15, at 8 p.m: 
UNIVERSITY PARISH 

University Parish will sponsor an 
evening which will look at various 


volunteer summer service opportun- 
ities available for ‘university students, 
on Sunday, Nov. 15, at 7 p.m. in SUB 
Meditation Room. Everybody is wel- 
come. 
OTHERS 

SCIENCE STUDENTS 

The next meeting will be held 


Nov. 23, at 5 p.m. in P-126. Deadline 
for amendments to the SSA constitu- 
tion is Nov. 23. Hand in to M-138A 
in Biological Sciences. 
DEPT. OF MUSIC 

The Symphonic Wind Ensemble will: 
present the first in its 1970-71 series 
of concerts on Tuesday, Nov. 17, at 
8:30 p.m., in Convocation Hall. 
THETA CHI FRATERNITY 


Women’s Liberation and the stu- 
dents’ union presents the seventh in 
a series of educationals on the subject 
of women in society, November 18, 
(oot p.m., in the Seminar Room, SUB. 


There will be a Dagwood supper, 
December 17, 14th floor, Tory, at 5 
p.m. Admission is 75 cents. 


UAH STUDENT NURSES 

There will be -a “Penny Carnival,” 
November 19, 7:30 p.m., at the Res- 
Gym — fun, 


idence 


Everyone is welcome. 


THINK SNOW THINK SKI 


THINK SNOW THINK SKI 


THINK SNOW THINK SKI 


games, 


prizes. 


at 8 p.m., in SUB 142. 


The B’nai B’rith Hillel organization 
will sponsor an evening with the New 
Democratic Youth Sunday, Nov. 22, 


THINK SNOW THINK SKf{. 


THIS YEAR LEASE YOUR 
SKIS FOR THE SEASON 


HEAD SKITS AND BINDINGS 


HEAD SKIIS, BINDINGS, BOOTS 
AND POLES (Option to Buy) $99 


Ski rentals daily, weekly, monthly or yearly 


ABOMINABLE SKI SHOP 


10912-88 Avenue 


THINK SNOW THINK SKI 


TWO 4 ONE 
SAND. SALE 


See page 3 


$65 


MONS MNIHLE 


433-2222 


IMS MNIAHL 


QUALITY at AEL Prices 


AMPEX _ Reel to Reel RECORDING TAPE 
i i AEL Price per Reel 
Catalogue | Reel Footage Type Carton | List age p 
No. Size Qty. | per Ree 1tol2 | 12to48 
311-11 ot 150’ 1.5 Mil ACETATE 24 90 .60 .54 
341-11 St: 275! 1.0 Mil POLYESTER 24 1.40 95 .84 
SO 3 e 300’ . Mil TENSILIZED 24 1.80 1.20 1.08 
POLYESTER 
311-13 5! 600’ 1.5 Mil ACETATE 
331-13 54 600’ 1.5 Mil POLYESTER ‘24 2.60 ACS O 1.56 
341-13 52 900’ 1.0 Mil POLYESTER 24 3.10 PLR) 1.86 
S513 D724) 200; 5 Mil TENSILIZED 24 4.00 2.70 2.40 
POLYESTER 24 6.50 4.35 3.90 
361-13 Da 1800’ 5 Mil TENSILIZED 24 1:25 4.90 A205 
POLYESTER 
311-15 The 1200’ 1.5 Mil ACETATE 24 4:25 2.85 255 
331-15 Te, 1200’ 1.5 Mil POLYESTER 24 4.98 3135 PMS 
341-15 Was 1800’ 1.0. Mil POLYESTER 24 6.75 4.50 4.05 
3517-15 VER 2400’ 5 Mil TENSILIZED 24 9.95 6.70 5.97 
POLYESTER 
361-15 7h 3600’ 5 Mil TENSILIZED 24 12.95 8.70 Y7d. 
POLYESTER 
AUDIOTAPE 8 Track Blank Cartridges 
A8-190 CARTRIDGE 190’ 40 MINUTE 24 3.19 2.50 PETS) 
A8-300 CARTRIDGE 300’ 64 MINUTE 24 3.95 2.95 PANG) 
A8-380 CARTRIDGE 380’ 80 MINUTE 24 3.95 2:95 2.50 
‘THE SOUND WAY” 
10173-104 Street Edmonton 


\MEETA offers a new medium 


_. By CAROL OLSON 

' Educators in the Edmonton 
'area have been experimenting 
‘vith educational television for 
over a decade. In 1966, all of 
‘the major educational institutions 
in the area joined to form the 
Metropolitan Edmonton Educa- 
final Television Association. 

They received federal govern- 
ment approval of their program- 
ming and technical plans, but it 
was not until August 1, 1969, 
that the use of Channel 11 in 
Edmonton was achieved. 

MEETA is responsible for 
telecasting 45 hours per week of 
anew type of programming to 
the 500,000 potential viewers of 
the broadcast area. 

MEETA unique 

Dieter Nachtigall, production 
manager, said although 43.9 per 
cent of daytime programs are 
imported, 60 per cent of the 
‘evening programs are of Cana- 
dian content. Twenty-three per 
cent of all programs are locally 
| produced. 

MEETA is unique in being the 
first educational TV station to go 
on the air in Canada. MEETA is 
unique in another way. The 
licence for Channel 11, which is 
the channel used by MEETA, is 
held by CBC. : 

The federal government granted 
the licence to CBC on the condi- 
tion that a certain portion of 
time be allotted to MEETA. This 
arrangement is of mutual benefit 
to both stations. 

MEETA’s programs are. pro- 
duced from sources all over the 
world or produced locally in con- 
sultation with teachers, profes- 
sors, educational supervisors and 
community resource personnel. 
Each program is ‘aimed at 
specific types of audiences or in- 
terest groups. 

Coming documentaries 


Some of the documentaries 
planned are: 

® Health Education for In- 
dians, which is-in the planning 
stages, will be done in the Cree 
language. Social workers from 
the Hobbema reserve will par- 


ticipate in the series. It is spon- 
sored by the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. 

@ Learning, a documentary 
planned for February, will deal 
with topics such as Educational 
Innovations, Educational — Proj- 
ects, and new teaching expe- 
riences. Learning will be done in 
conjunction with the Educational 
Psychology Department of the 
University of Alberta. 

® Exceptional Students is a 
series of programs which will 
start Nov. 25, 1970. This series 
will attempt to sweep away some 
of the cobwebs and social mis- 
conceptions surrounding’ those 
children who do not fit in- 
to society's educational social 
norms. 

@ Youth is. a documentary 
which will give high school and 
university students a chance to 
present their views on society. 

® Lift, a do-it-yourself pro- 
gram, will give instructions on 
items such as Home Decorating 
and Dog Obedience. 


Future prospects 

MEETA’s future has definite 
limiting factors. However, several 
choices are available. 

First of all, renewal of their 
licence depends on public re- 
sponse, which is difficult to de- 
termine. 

Secondly, MEETA could apply 
for Channel 13, which is reserved 
for Edmonton. 

Thirdly, television sets made 
before 1969 will be converted to 
the UHF band, which contains 
Channel 13. Most educational 
programs in the United States 
operate on this band. VHF is the 
only band in Canada and con- 
tains channels 1-12. Toronto is 
the only city in Canada on the 
UHF band, as of September. 

The remaining possibility is 
that MEETA become involved 
with cable television which~ will 
carry one or two channels to be 
used for educational programs. 
There is uncertainty and lack of 
information concerning this pos- 
sibility. 

MEETA’s staff of nearly 40 
full- and part-time employees 


Blood donor time 


Do your thing for humanity: bleed! 


The Canadian Red Cross Blood 
Donor Clinic comes to the U of 
A from Monday, Nov. 23 to 
Friday, Noy. 27 and from Mon- 
day, Nov. 30 to Friday, Decem- 
ber 4. 

The clinic, to be held in SUB 
124, will function from 10° a.m. 
fo 1 p.m. and from 3 p.m. to 
Sp.m. daily. 

The transfusion service requires 


8223 - 109 Street 
439-1967 and 433-8161 


than 950,000 donations 
to meet hospital de- 


more 
annually 
mands. 

In the last 20 years Canadians 
have donated more than 10 mil- 
lion units of blood. 

The Edmonton depot of the 
blood transfusion service sup- 
plies Edmonton hospitals and 90 
others in Northern Alberta, with 
fresh blood. 


offers a wide variety of produc- 
tion and co-ordinating services. 
They have been selected from 
CBC stations across Canada, 
ETV stations in the United 
States, educational media centres 
in Alberta, and local broadcast 
training institutions. 

MEETA operates very much 
like a private station. Each per- 
son has a primary job function 
but has the opportunity to de- 
velop his talents in another ca- 
pacity. 

MEETA has one studio with 
two control rooms. The perform- 
ance levels of the _ technical 
equipment, are kept up to broatl- 
cast standards—but are presently 
limited to black and white trans- 
mission. 

Primary schools are using 
MEETA programs widely. One 
reason being that it is easy to 
integrate 15-20 minutes of view- 
ing time into a classroom sched- 
ule. 

It is almost impossible to 
schedule into high schools. The 
problem with high schools could 
be solved with the use of video- 
tape recorders. Copyrights are 
hard to obtain which limits the 
use of recorders. ; 

MEETA’s main objective is to 
achieve involvement in the com- 
munity, an area where the pub- 
lic’s voice can be heard. 


Ye 
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THIS MAY BE GATEWAY’S BIGGEST SCOOP. What have 
we uncovered? The Underground press? The roots of all evil? 
Are we just trying to make a mountain out of a molehill? 


REGISTRATION: 


ANNUAL 


Last chance to join 


U of A KARATE CLUB 


Mondays 7:30 p.m., Room 31, Phys Ed. Bldg. 
Thursdays 7:30 p.m., New Dance Gym, Phys. Ed. Bldg. 


FEE—$35.00 


WOMEN ENCOURAGED TO ENROLL 
For further information see page 1, photo listing of student directory 


Demonstration of Flying Kicks 


TWO 4 ONE 
SAND. SALE 


See page 3 


CHRISTMAS IN 


HAWAII 


with Roland Sloan, U of A 


TOUR INCLUDES 


@ Direct return jet travel 
® Traditional Lei Greeting 
® Circle Island Tour 
@® Pearl Harbor Cruise 
e 


Ist class hotel 
accommodations 


@ Twilight Dinner Cruise 

@ Aloha Parties 

@ and much, much more. 
All members of this tour are 


eligible for free return air fare 
for two. 


For Further Information Call 


424-8251 


@ STROMBOLI 
(FEEDS 1 - 2 PERSONS) 


2 for 1 HERO Sandwich SALE 


COMING FOR TWO DAYS ONLY Nov. 16 & 17 
@ GOLDEN BEAR 


@ POOR BOY 


— TREAT A FRIEND — 


At all three Giuseppi's locations — 
+ THE CELLAR (8223-109 Street) 

+ CAPILANO MALL (98 Ave. & 57 St.) 

+ 8017-118 Avenue 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT. | 


EVERY WEEKEND 


AT THE CELLAR 
(8223-109 Street) 


Showtimes: 


Friday and Saturday 

10 pm, 11:15 pm, 12:30 am 

Sunday thru Thursday 
9:45 pm & 11 pm. 


The Gateway 


member of the Canadian University Press 


editor-in-chief ............... Judy Samoil 
news editor ccc. Ellen Nygaard page forum five .......000.... Jim Carter 
fine arts editor ............ Ross Harvey photo editors ............ Barry Headrick 
sports editor .... . Bob Anderson John Hushagen 
layout editor Joe Czajkowski business manager ......... Dan Carroll 


STAFF THIS SHIPMENT—Trucking around the office last night, we bent over 
backwards in our effort _to avert yet another Friday the 13th. But to no avail! 
Lo! Exclamation mark! The black cloud of doom hung over the staff—yea we 
shall eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we may D.I.E., bored. Speaking of 
trucking, so were Donna Brown, Dick Nimmons, Ron Dutton, Jan Macphail, and 
assorted editors. Speaking of doom, the janitors just walked off with our list of 
who. was in tonight. It may well have included Linda Miller, Lil Tarapaski, Mike 
Daniels, John Ragan, Jim aeyens Nancy Kirkpatrick, Carol Olson, and tripping 
in for a spell (Friday the 13th) were those fabulous furry freaks Tim, Trevor 
and Ann (on_special loan from the council chamber of horrors). Signing off | 
cD. "aie Drug-Store trucking serpent Harvey G. (for grovel, gravol and gravel) 
iomgirt. 


The views expressed by this paper are those of The Gateway staff and not 
necessarily those of the students’ union or the University. The editor-in-chief is 
legally responsible for all material published herein. 


The Gateway is published tri-weekly by the students’ union of The University of 
Alberta. Final copy deadline for Tuesday edition—6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon 
Thursda' prior; for Thursday edition—é6é p.m. Wednesday, Advertising noon Monday 
prior; for Friday edition—6 p.m. Thursday, Advertising—noon Tuesday prior; 
Casserole—copy deadline 6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon Friday prior. Short 
Shorts deadline, 3 p.m. day prior to publication. Advertising manager Percy Wick- 
man, 432-4241. Office phones 432-5168, 432-5178. Circulation 13,000. Circulation 
manager Wayne Bax. 
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To be, or not to be 


'The idea of a voluntary students’ union has occa- 
sionally been tossed around as a viable alternative to 
the existing structure, especially when dissatisfaction 
with it is prominent. This year’s council is actively con- 
sidering holding a referendum to decide just where. it 
is going and how many of the students want to stay 
with it. 


Originally suggested for the beginning of December, 
the matter has been referred back to its committee for 
further consideration of the exact wording and the al- 
ternatives which would be included in the vote. Pre- 
sumably it would be more of a survey of student opinion 
on the union, rather than actually deciding its fate one 
way or another. 


Students are well known for renouncing their council 
and students’ union at every chance and complaining 
because they are compelled to join it, regardless of it 
proving any value to them. The associate memberships 
have aleviated some of these problems, but there still 
remain many students who feel that SUB is a waste of 
money, the pool tables useless, Abbie Hoffman an idiot, 
the activities senseless, and the publications rotten. 


They may be quite correct in all these judgments, 
but they will also probably still vote to retain the com- 
pulsory students’ union structure. Why? Is it that they 
are masochistic and like to feel pain and have some- 
thing agonize them? Or will they in fact realize that for 
the students’ union to survive and continue its programs, 
pere must still be a majority of students belonging to 
it: 


Were the students’ union to lose out in the ref- 
erendum and somehow be forced to reduce ‘itself and 
services considerably, some alternative structure would 
have to be improvised. The most likely would be for 
faculty organizations to play a much greater role than 
their present non-existence. 


These organizations would have to take the place 
of the students’ union, as a bargaining power with the 
administration, as a lobbying force, and as a service 
centre for both academic and social matters. 


It isn't merely a straightforward matter of the $37.50 
fees being too much for what you think you are getting 
in return. Too many of the benefits are intangible and 
rarely felt on the surface, such as pressing for the im- 
plementation of the pass/fail system. 


The students’ union isn’t all that good, of course. 
There are many, many things they foul up terrifically 
due to various power-tripping members and sheer ig- 
‘norance of what they are dealing with. It is, however, 
made up of students and that in itself is a good start. 


As long as you remember that you too are a student, 
and have as much of an obligation to become involved 
in the union as you do to pay your fees, the existing 
union is the answer. Once you think you can’t be both- 
ered to show up for committees and events, the union 
truly becomes useless and defunct, and perhaps the best 
solution would be to dissolve it immediately. 


~ Last Post article not worth reading. 


Gateway idealists have wrong ideals 


A pox on The Gateway staff 
and the Last Post both, said staff 
apparently being composed of 
idealists with the wrong. ideals, 
rebels for whom any old cause 
will do, “agin everything” types, 
and pirates of second rate prop- 
aganda. Said staff is invited to 
observe that there are no four 
letter words in this column, since 
I consider the use of crude and 
vulgar language to be indicative 
of the person who uses it. 


The Last Post article in last 
Friday’s Gateway, it seems to me, 
should be summarized into one 
paragraph which is not worth 
reading, except as an example of 
propaganda techniques. 


“Is the Trudeau government 
seeking circumvention of the laws 
of this country in order to launch 
a hunt that extends into the high- 
est reaches of Quebec into 
the most respected bona fide 
groups.” 


A technique of propaganda is 
to atribute base motives to the 
opponent. “The FLQ terrorism is 
directed not against wage work- 
ers but against the violence of the 
establishment.” 


Did the FLQ not threaten to 
show the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada what they would do to wo- 
men and children; this is what 
I heard on my radio. 


“Like Lyndon Johnson faced 
with the prospect of a democratic 
left liberal government in Santo 
Domingo, Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
moved in.” Santo Domingo is 
Santo Domingo, not Canada. 
What about Santo Domingo? 
“Left liberal government” might 
mean something entirely different 
to the author of the Last Post. It 
seems to, me we have a liberal 
party administration in Canada 
now. 


“Faced with a left liberal gov- 
ernment”—was the Prime Min- 
ister not faced with caches of 
cartridges, shotguns, rifles, and 
dynamite, is he not our employee 
hired as an executive, along with 
the Cabinet Ministers, who is 
paid to protect the Canadian 
people from any enemy, foreign 


Gateway slurrs 
Phi Upsilon Kappa 


On page four of the November 
3 issue of The Gateway, there 
was some reference to the 6UK 
house. Indeed, reference fo the 
@UK house which is in good 
taste is quite acceptable; how- 
ever, when implications are so 
obviously derogatory as was the 
case in the cartoon in question, I 
feel obliged to demand an imme- 
diate apology. Accordingly, I re- 
quest that in the next issue of 
The Gateway the following 
apology should appear: 


The Gateway apologizes to 
UR ers. 


Reverently yours 
Frederick Stein, PhD, LLD, DDS 
Father and Founder 


C. D. Fournier, Phd, BA 
G. R. Grant, PhD, BA 

H. H. Heinlein, PhD, BA 
S. F. Leslie, PhD, BA 

J. B. Rasmussen, PhD, BA 
Alumni 

@UK Fraternity 


or domestic? 

The Last Post, unless the pub- 
lisher is talking about the Royal 
Mail or fence posts, is a bugle 


-solo played at the funeral of a 


Canadian war veteran. Where is 


which apparently makes no cop. 
structive criticisms, suggest ng 
improvements, but seems only tg 
be trying to alienate people from 
the government of our country? 

Harold Moore 


the connection with a magazine ag 3 
YOU SEE MESSAGE Books, OH- BY THIS |S A | 
NESSAGE MOVIES, HEAR MESSAGE “THE WAY, MESSAGE 
SONGS AND SPEECHES. I'M CAR Toon 
SICK OF IT. 


CORRE 


by David Schleich 
ON MAGIC (continued) 


“But, here they are. On my sleeve, three spit-spots, still 
wet.” 


“Of course they’re wet. You haven’t used them up yet.” 
“Used them UP?” 


“Yes, yes, yes. Must I explain everything? Anytime you 
wish to return to the red wall and be taken to the darkness, 
just press the spit-spot nearest your elbow. But beware. You've 
only two left after that. One to enter again and one to leave. 
As_ well, spit-spots can save you from the Blues. There are 
no other exits and no more entrances beyond that. Save your 
spit-spots, my boy.” 

“But, does that mean I can leave right now?” 


“If you wish. But if you otherwise wish, you are entitled 
to a full tour of Spectraland beginning with the Yellow King- 
dom where all the thinking is done. Then, we’ll take you to the 
Blue Wall to look down into the City of the Blues. After that 
we'll show you the bridge to the forbidden Green Kingdom. 
None of us have made it to the Green Kingdom. We don’t 
dare and you daren’t dare. We’re not even certain that spit- 
spots work there. Decide now, lad. If you return, return. If 
you stay, stay. Come now, lad, we’ve not got all day. Decide.” 


I decided. And the Rexpert of Orange laughed, put his 
orange arm about my shoulder and muttered, puffing his orange 
cigar, ; 

“Now just you wait until we get to the Kingdom of Thought, 
better known as the Yellow Kingdom. Stick with me, kid, and 
you'll see it all.” 


The Rexpert of Orange snapped his orange fingers and 
instantly we were whirling about in an explosion of reds, 
oranges, yellows, greens. In the fury I wished that I could find 
my arm to press the spit-spot home. 


—continued next week 


ow 


By DAVID DEITCH 
reprinted from The Nation) 
1, Deitch writes on economic 
d financial affairs for the 
Boston Globe 


Wwalitative difference sufficient to 
insure the survival of newspapers 
s credible agents of information 
tout the society in which they 
Poperate. 
# However, all attempts thus far 
Bp accommodate newspapers to 
Bhe needs of society have failed, 
ind all the evaluations have 
Bumed out to be indexes of fail- 
‘Bre rather than progress toward 
ome satisfactory result. Criticism 
at does not lead to structural 
hange is simply an exercise in 
Beformist frustration, and _ the 
Bifect has been that the press to- 
Hay is one of the least trusted of 
he country’s national institutions, 
Public or private. 
# Rightwing critics complain that 
he papers undermine confidence 
Bn democratic institutions by 


Beit insists that, by adhering to 

so-called balanced reporting, they 
nfact stabilize the worst features 
Pi an inequitable system. The 
onfused middle is rapidly losing 
s faith in the ability of the daily 
press to sustain the image of im- 


agements — not readers — have 
demanded. : 
ernicious objectivity 
It thus becomes obvious that 
e press will not begin to cope 
Pith its credibility problem until 


managements ack- 
that the mystifying 


at in fact it is pernicious to the 
ociety as well as to the institu- 
ns of journalism. This neutral- 
is demanded by newspaper 
dministrators and editors, con- 
ined that the news content re- 
Wain under tight control; there is 


At a time when people are 
mccoming politically more aware, 


a newspaper loses _ credibility 
when readers believe themselves 
to be manipulated and propagan- 
dized on behalf of those who 
dominate the political economy. 
It makes no difference how they 
identify those powers, or whether 
their evaluation is right or stems 
from the widening circle of 
paranoia that seems endemic to a 
highly centralized society. 

A commitment to the notion of 
objectivity has in effect become 
a sign of manipulation, whether 
newspaper managements like it 
or not, and the way to deal with 
it is to. admit that the editorial 
function is inherently biased, that 
reporters have opinions of their 
own and that newspapers, like 
other large institutions, are polit- 
ical entities. 


No clear line 


In European journalism, the 
rule is there is no clear line be- 
tween reporting and opinion. 

“We are proud,” said an editor 
of Le Monde, “not. of our ob- 
jectivity but of our independ- 
ence.” The assumption is that-the 


ant as the news itself—indeed the 
one can never really be divorced 
from the other—and journalist 
and reader engage in a relation- 
ship similar to that of actor and 
audience. ' : 

In the American press, -how- 
ever, the fact is that many re- 
porters try to make editorial 
points between the lines of their 
objectivity, thus inserting sur- 
reptitiously what they should be 
writing candidly. The _ trouble 
with using a subterfuge—how- 
ever much it may clarify the 
point of a story—is that it still 
leaves the reader wondering how 
objective the news: story is, how 
responsible the reporter is, what 
his biases may be. 

The notion still prevails among 
writers that they should strive to 
be as abjective as possible. It has 
a nice, clear-cut ring to it, but 
nobody has been able to tell them 
how to approach that elusive 
goal, much less what it. really 
means. Most reporters and news- 
papers fall back on the idea that 
the proper solution is a find of 
“balance,” a presentation of pro 


technician of the news. Ad- 
vocacy, on the other hand, open- 
ly admitted, requires an exposure 
of self, a willingness to undergo 
scrutiny, and a commitment to 
excellence that seems very de- 
manding. 

Some reporters are thus afraid 
of advocacy. Those who don’t 
feel strongly about things see no 
reason to take sides. Others cor- 
rectly perceive that they lack the 
competence to be advocacy re- 
porters, that they do not really 
know their “beat.” A reporter 
cannot express his convictions 
about, say, education unless he 
has made himself an expert on 
the problems of school and the 
theories of learning. 

It follows that the oppotrunity 
to become an advocate would 
cause responsive reporters to 
acquire the background necessary 
to acquit themselves creditably. 
The informed reporter would 
make himself known as com- 
petent to act in his new profes- 
sional capacity, thus raising the 
general level of the profession. 
Those who saw the advocacy role 


MOM, LOOK YOURE | mom,DO You'Re fiom, LOOK YOU'RE WHAT Youre 
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reader knows the viewpoint of 
the reporter and expects it to be 
reflected in his copy... 

Le Monde makes itself cred- 
ible by rejecting the myth of ob- 
jectivity. It exposes all its biases 
to the reader, who automatically 
learns the security of reading 
“news” that is placed in a readily 
identifiable context. Le Monde 
journalists — the best in the 
world — have established their 
reputations over time on a news- 
paper that has given them their 
heads. 

Readers take issue with Le 
Monde journalists, not with Le 
Monde, and do not feel that they 
are being propagandized by an 
objective automaton. The context 
of the news becomes as import- 


and con that lends itself to math- 
ematical analysis: that is, always 
try to get the other side of the 
story, even for just a couple of 
lines. 


Why objectivity? 

It is a puzzle why reporters 
continue to insist that objecivity, 
or balance, is the key to the good 
journalistic life, but one explana- 
tion may be that it permits a 
kind of psychological anonymith. 
A reporter need not reveal what 
sort of person he is, uncover his 
biases. 

More important, by clinging to 
the myth that he is indeed being 
as objective as humanly possible, 
he can evade personal responsi- 
bility for his work; he is only a 


The EUS office is providing 
vices to all the education stu- 
tts and among our services, 
have facilities for use of the 
Mlucation students, on our prem- 
ses, 
Our discussion room, office 
cilities, telephone services are 
pen to all education students. 

Students’ union representatives 
NM the education faculty are ad- 
ed to avail of our facilities for 
feping in touch with the stu- 
tnts. Students at the education 
culty, expect their representa- 
es to maintain contact and re- 
ort back to their faculty. 

® During the past one and one-half 
lonths, as office manager, elect- 
Hout of the Ray Friedman 


ave met over 1,000 students 
dd have over 1,300 responses 
) the education questionnaire. 
He education questionnaire chal- 
ges the fallacious theories 
Pout the so-called student ap- 
my. Before disclosing “the re- 
lit’ of the empirical research 
“Ng conducted, we would like 


education students to show 


US query gets 1,300 replies; 
fallacious theories” destroyed — 


Mpathy Calls and Election Chaos, ~ 


that they are using the facilities 
maintained by the EUS, and con- 
sider these facilities as a neces- 
sary adjunct to their professional 
growth. 

Students in the education fac- 
ulty are invited to drop in the 
office, and discuss issues of mu- 
tual interest and professional de- 
velopment with the office. On the 
directions received from the stu- 
dent clientele this office of the 
EUS will facilitate the growth of 
multi-dimensional student  servy- 
ices. 

Presently friendly leadership is 
being provided in the extra- 
mural /intramural activities. Pre- 
vious student activitists, such as 
Ray Friedman, often visit the 
office of the EUS and continue 
harping on the usual strain of 
apathy, which in fact did not and 
does not exist. As students and 
as representatives of student 
opinion, we as educators have a 
responsibility to undertake all 
possible steps for personal /pro- 
fessional growth. 

Readers are invited to react. 

Lal Sabharwal, EUS 


Prace Is 
‘NOT HEALTHY 
FOR BOEING 
AND OTHER 
. GROWING 
INDUSTRIES 


as an opportunity to dispense 
propaganda would be exposed as 
soon as the public judged their 
work against the progress of 
events. 

What is to be done? One pos- 
sible course for an adventurous 
management ould be to exper- 
iment with a program that de- 
votes a limited amount of space 
each day to the opinions of those 
reporters who have sufficient 
confidence in their ability. 

The space would be clearly 
identified as containing advocacy 
accounts by the writers involved, 
and the content would be under 
the. control. of those producing 
it. It would be understood by all 
concerned that the judgments 
were those of the reporters, who 
had acquired the privilege of 
stating them by demonstrating 


good sense, knowledge and gen- - 


eral competence. If the exper- 
iment succeeded, it should cause 
a re-evaluation of space and as- 
signment priorities. 


OBJECTIVITY: The myth that is destroying journalism 


It-would also cause newspaper 
managements to _ re-evaluate 
themselves politically, as they 
redefined the purpose and public 
need for the daily newspaper in 
the context of broadcasting com- 
petition. 

Excellent newspaper men are 
forever complaining that they 
have no time to do the investiga- 
tive or interpretive reporting of 
which they are capable. It is odd 
that a newspaper will boast that 
its state-house reporter has been 
on the job for 20 years, but 
never given the readers the ben- 
efit of his opinion on state pol- 
itics, or about how that construc- 
tion firm got the big contract. A 
reporter who knows his beat 
should be expected to tell readers 
what’s on his mind as a. basic 
part of his job. 


Technician’s job 


Those who see themselves as 
recorders of facts should be con- 
fined to factual sections of the 
newspaper — accidents, sports, 
births, and deaths— and those 
who want to use facts to expose 
larger issues should not be, bur- 
dened with a technician’s job. 
Ideally, an idea man should be 
paired with a facts man, or two 
or more frankly biased reporters. 

Press releases, if important, 
might be printed verbatim, just 
like the text of a speech. Re- 
writing them is worth no one’s 
time. 

The market for objective 
“facts’ has been saturated by 
TV, as newspaper managements 
well know. Newspapers must pro- 
vide. something more than a 
statistical expansion of the 11 
o’clock news, but no amount of 
“reform” discussion will produce 
a new product; the conditions 
must change. This requires struc- 
tural innovation, a radical trans- 
formation of the American daily 
newspaper into a social partic- 
ipant, not a mere observer. 

Neutrality is conceivable only 
in a political vacuum and nothing 
is more political than a news- 
paper. The public knows this and 
withholds its belief. from journals 
that venerate objectivity. 

The key element in journalism, 
as in all writing and all art, is 
risk, sometimes personal risk. 
Newspapers will never be “ready” 
for personal journalism, for 
major changes, for a role in the 
events. around them, until re- 
porters and editors are willing to 
stick their necks out. 


Now is the time to ask what WE 
want: Can we “Groove together’? 


Like many other Canadians, I 
have become disturbed by the 
recent events that have occupied 
the media with kidnappings and 
violence in Quebec. I accuse the 
media because they are the car- 
riers Of information and I feel 
this is what we have not and are 
not receiving. 

Several years ago we were in- 
formed of the existence of Que- 
bec by reports of self-employed 
mailbox and = statue destroyers 
along with pleas of freedom from 
enslaved habitants, pleas which 
we thought answered by the 
Quebec Act. The most frequently 
heard comment on these hap- 
penings was, ‘What do _ they 
want?’ Now might be the time 
to ask what we want. 

List: f : 

@ What is happening in Quebec? 
@ Where are they at? 


® Do I need them? 

@ Do they need me? 

@ Is it worth exploring whether 
we could groove together? 

® How did this happen, them 
getting all the news coverage 
and me getting none? 

@ What do Quebecers do for 

fun, for work, for food? 

What do they have to receive? 

What do they have to give? 

What is the difference be- 

tween their language and my 

language? : 

@ Is there any way to com- 
municate if we don’t know 
each other’s language? 

That is all for starters and in 
order to maintain my concept of 
Canada as a nation of ten prov- 
inces, I feel I need some answers 
to these questions or should I just 
forget about it? 


George McLan 
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...one mans opinion 


... Remnants from a mixed-up week: 


. . . Vancouver has taken to their new NHL Canucks like 
a pig to gumbo, no analogy intended. Attendance in the 15,000 
seat-plus Pacific Coliseum has been around the 14,000 mark 
for all home dates thus far, and the front office has even 
sold some 11,000 season tickets. 


And they’re boisterous fans as well. When the Canucks 
clashed with Toronto’s Maple Leafs last Saturday, it was hard 
to hear yourself think straight after each of the three Van- 
couver goals. 


As for the team itself, the last time I looked they were 
solidly entrenched in fourth place, a position which, if they 
occupy until the end of the year, will get them into the’ 
playoffs. 


Not bad for a team that was called one of the worst in 
modern NHL history shortly after last June’s draft. Critics at 
the beginning of the campaign said they would be lucky to 
win ten games. Just goes to show you that sportswriters 
‘don’t know what they’re talking about... 


. . . Henry Jantzen’s Manitoba Bisons go after defence 
of their Canadian championship in college football this week- 
-end in Winnipeg, tangling with Queen’s University Golden 
- Gaels in the Western Bowl. The winner of that contest goes 
on to Toronto the following Friday for the College Bowl. I’m 
putting my money on the Bisons to go all the way. 


Speaking of college football, Harvey Scott and _ his 
brain trust of assistant coaches must. be wondering what. it 
takes to win in the Western Canada Intercollegiate Football 
League. Bears had no less than four players on professional 
tryouts prior to the start of the just-completed schedule: Dan 
McCaffery (B.C. Lions), John McManus (B.C.), Ludwig Daub- 
ner and. Bob Schmidt (Saskatchewan Roughriders). 


. . . All-star selections in the WCIFL were announced this 
week and McCaffery (defensive back), Mel Smith (split: end), 
Daubner (linebacker) were Bears selected to the squads. 


. . . By the looks of things, Barry Mitchelson could have 
a serious contender for the top spot in the WCIBL this sea- 
son. Lots of returning vets and three or four new “rookies” 
could do the trick. Watch out for defending Canadian cham- 
pions UBC—they’ve lost but two keys from last year’s unit 
and will be tough this time around. 


: Foothills Arena will be alive and smouldering in 
Calgary tonight when the Bears and Dinosaurs take to the 
freeze for their annual myriad of mayhem. Bears have Clare 
Drake back at the helm again, and the man has to be worth 
a win or five to the club. 


Ive been impressed with what I’ve seen of the icemen so 
far, whereas I had expected to see a stumbling, bumbling 
group of would-be pucksters masquerading as Golden Bears. 


Drake has taken a very small nucleus of returning play- 
ers, thrown in some who have had cracks at making the 
lineup before, and blended in some raw rookie talent. The 
results should be interesting to behold. 

Just to give you something to think about here’s how I 
see the upcoming hockey campaign: 

. Manitoba—12 returnees and good goaltending. 

. Calgary—Also have a good nucleus; tough to beat at home. 
Alberta—Will be a surprise club. Could go all the way. 
UBC—This is the darkhorse outfit. Look out. 

. Brandon—Only one or two good hockey players. 

. Saskatchewan—May be lower unless they find a goalie. 

. Winnipeg—Not much here. Will win five games. 

. Victoria—Shouldn’t even be in the league. 


Hoop Pandas off to tourney 


CIADARWN=| 


The University of Alberta Pandas 
basketball team will be in Calgary for 
the Western Canadian Women’s In- 
tercollegiate Basketball Tournament 
this weekend. ; 


The Alberta women’s team will 
“meet clubs from the Universities of 
Saskatchewan, both Regina and Sas- 
katoon campuses, Lethbridge and Cal- 
gary in the tournament which begins 
Friday afternoon. : 


The tournament is a prelude to the 


- league play which begins November 
20. On that date Pandas will be in 


Lethbridge. 


In the tournament, Pandas play the 
University of Saskatchewan, Regina 


campus, in the opening game Friday 
and meet the Saskatoon campus club 
on Friday night. 

Games Saturday. are scheduled 
against the. University of Lethbridge 
and the University of Calgary. 


Coach Kathy Broderick will have 
eight veterans back with the team 
this season. These include Nancy Mel- 
nychuk, a forward in her fifth season 
with the team, forward Connie San- 
ders, forward Lynda Phillips and 
guard Marge Hawkey, all of whom 


are in their fourth season; guard Jane, 


Humen, a three-year veteran and cen- 
tre Liz Vanderstam and guard Mandy 
Bailey, both of whom are_ beginning 
their second year with the team. 
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The serious shooting begins tonight 
at Calgary’s Foothills Arena. 


Clare Drake and his hockey Bears 
travel to Calgary to meet the Uni- 
versity of Calgary Dinosaurs in the 
opening. game of the 1970-71 Western 
Canada Intercollegiate Hockey League. 


The: contest is a natural lid lifter 
to the new campaign. The Dinosaurs 
finished first in last season’s final 
standings with the Bears a close sec- 
ond. Foothills Arena was the scene 
of last year’s final playoffs in which 
the Alberta club defeated the Dino- 
saurs in two straight games to ad- 
vance to the national finals in Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 


Calgary coach George Kingston, a 
former Golden Bear, will have a vet- 
eran club this season. Twelve of last 
year’s regulars will be returning to 
action. The Dinosaurs will be favored 
to be a top contender for league 
honors. 


In contrast to the Dinnies, the Gol- 
den Bears will be basically a rookie 


It's hockey night in Calgary 


Bears, Dinnies in lid lifter 


a ayo, 


club. The Bears will be almost com- 
pletely rebuilt from the teams which 
represented the WCIHL for the past 
three years including the national 
championship club in 1967. 


Coach Drake has only four mem- 
bers of last year’s club returning. 
Forwards Gerry Hornby and Jack 
Gibson plus defencemen Mike Le- 
mieux and Dennis Zukiwsky comprise 
the returnees. Dave Couves along with 
Harvey Poon, both of whom saw ac- 
tion in the second half of last season, 
will also add experience to the club. 


The addition of some fine rookies 
will help to offset. the loss of the 
large number of veterans. Defence- 
man Steve Carlyle, from: the Cana- 
dian Nationals, is a great asset to the 
defensive corps. Carlyle’s experience 
will be a large . benefit throughout 
the season. 


GERRY HORNEY | 
. . . adds experienc 
The Bears appear to have found a 

fine goaltender in rookie Bob Gallo- 

way. The Alberta Junior Hockey 

League graduate has been more im- 

pressive with each start. 


The most consistent Bear play 
to. date has been centre Dave Couveg 
Couves has been especially strong | 
the checking department. 


The Saints come marching 
into Varsity Gym tonight 


By RON TERNOWAY 


It’s too bad that the Carroll Col- 
lege Saints can’t bring some of their 
fans with them when they visit the 
basketball Bears. 


Anyone ambitious enough to pay a 
visit to Varsity Gym either tonight 
or tomorrow would. soon’ find out 
what a real fan is. 


It’s certainly not the wishy-washy 
Canadian variety. 


Nowhere have I seen more enthu- 
siasm and spirit at a sports event 
than when I accompanied the Bears 
down to Helena: last January for 
games against the same Saints. 


Try to picture it as I entered the 
gymnasium for the first time: 


The place is absolutely PACKED! 
I could hardly find a place to sit. 
And the ‘noise is unbelievable, which 
is hard to understand because there 
isn’t even anyone out on the court 
yet. 


And then the Saints appeared, As 
one, the crowd was_ instantaneously 
on their feet, welcoming their heroes. 
The band started, and the spectators 
broke into a vociferous rendition» of 
“As the Saints Go Marching In” as 
their favorites began their warm-up. 
And they went absolutely wild every 
time one of the Saints made a_ bas- 
ket. Remember, the game hadn’t even 
started yet. 


It came around to player introduc- 
tions, and the Bears were politely 
greeted, but when it was the Saints’ 
turn, the announcer was completely 
lost in the din of the crowd. But 
they didn’t care, they knew who they 
were yelling for. 


Then the referee called the teams 
to centre court and the game was on. 
I regained my hearing briefly at half 
time, but the rest of the time was 
beseiged by many too many decibels 
for my poor little ears. 


Sporadically throughout the game, 
either encouraged by the cheerleaders 
or of their own accord, the’ crowd 
would again burst into joyous, unre- 
strained catterwalling to cheer on 
their boys. They basically.had one 
hell of a good time and what’s more 
they were all back again’ the next 
night with no apparent loss of lung- 
power. I couldn’t believe the stamina 
that these fans had. 


Incidentally, the Saints won both 
games, but that seemed just to be an 
added bonus for the fans. They were 
having a great time, and it didn’t 
much matter who won as long as 
they were entertained. And they were. 


Enough said. 


Hot and cold hockey has been dis 
played by the Bruins in their exhibj 
tion games this year. The club spo 
a 4-2-2 record in exhibition play. On 
noticeable problem the club has had 
is the lack of shots on the net. Qj 
several occasions an extra pass wi 
attempted rather than a shot on net. 


In last Friday’s Meridian Cup vig 
tory over the University of Saskatch 
ewan Huskies the Bears put in thei 
best performance. } 


With the Western Canada _Inter- 
collegiate Basketball League season 
only a week away, I guess that it’s 


Action ti The Calgary and Alberta clubs have 
prediction time: 


met four times in pre-season actio 
The Bruins easily won the first twd 
games at Varsity Arena but encow 
tered a tougher Dinosaur team i 
Calgary, in recording a loss and a tie. 


1. UBC—They’ve lost a couple of 
starters, but coach Peter Mullins 
can always find replacements. 


2. Alberta—Certainly no lower. 
For the first. time, the WC!HL wi 


i Geet A pont ye Hertons be split into two divisions. Alberta 
: ; Calgary, UBC, and Victoria com 
4. Victoria—Could be a surprise. prise the western division with Sag 


katchewan, Brandon, Manitoba and 
Winnipeg forming the eastern hal 
Each team will play the clubs in thei 
division four times and will med 
opposite division clubs twice for 4 
total. of 20 games. 


5. Lethbridge—Tollestrup will win a 
few. : 

6. Calgary—Coach Skip Morgan’s got 
plenty of height. 


7. Saskatoon—Not 
rience. 


enough —_expe- 


A tough early schedule faces t 
Bears. Two games against’ the Dino 
saurs and one against both Manitobé 
and UBC could make or break afl 
championship hopes. 


8. Brandon—A new entry. 
9. Winnipeg—Not much chance. 
10. Regina—What can I say? 


If Drake can do with this rooki 
club what he did with that 19% 
club, things should work out just fine. 

Home opener for the Bears will } 


against the Dinosaurs on Novembe 
29. 


The Bears get their final practice 
for the league opener against the 
Manitoba’ Bisons this» weekend as the 
Carroll College Saints visit Varsity 
Gym tonight and tomorrow. Game 
times both nights are 8 p.m. 


campus calendar 


JUBILAIRES PRESENT 
(See ad in this issue) 


ROOM AT THE TOP 
@ “LIVE ENTERTAINMENT” 
Every Fri., Sat. and Sun. 8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY THE 13th 
@ (See ad page 7) 


STUDENT CINEMA 
@ “THE SILENCE” 
Nov. 13, 12 noon SUB Theatre 
@ "1984" 
Nov. 15, 7 & 9:30 p.m. SUB Theatre 
ART GALLERY 


@ "4 KINETIC OBJECTS” : 
"U. of A. DEPT. OF ART STAFF EXHIBITION 
Opening Nov. 16, 8 p.m. 


WATCH THIS CORNER EVERY TUESDAY AND 
THURSDAY FOR THE WEEK’S ACTIVITIES 


€}MOTO'SKI DEAL! 
20 fp. 1971 295 MOTO-SKI  rre-serviced and ready to 90 
SNOWMOBILE 


TRAILER AND TARP 


HIS AND HERS Snowmobile 
suits, mitts & helmets 


10 Days Only 


$999.99 cash 


or No Money Down and 


$38.00 


Only 


PER MONTH 
F.0.B. Edmonton 


SKI EQUIPMENT SALE 


BEGINNERS’ SPECIAL 


Davos Boots—Innsbrook 
Skis—Bindings. & Poles. 


only OF.77 


- DOWN FILLED 
SKI JACKETS 


28.88 


Deacon Bros 
Reg. 42.50 


CURLING BROOMS 


Tiger & Little 
Beaver ..... Only 7.10 
Curl 


. only 6,45 


Master 


SKI SALE 


BLIZZARD — ERBACHER — ARLBERG 


ALL SKIS CARRY MANUFACTURER’S MINIMUM 1 YEAR GUARANTEE 


WOOD Metal Tips and Edges 


A further 5% discount upon presentation of student ID card. 


ORLDor sPORT 


SKI & GOLF SPECIALISTS 


11817 - 123 Street 


Phone 455-9977 


Now open every night ‘til 9 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


[oth 


by Bacus ix 


NURSES 


Beverly Recreation Center 
4209-111 Ave. — 8-1 a.m. 


Live Entertainment 
Prizes 


- Mixer — “Refreshments” 
Student ID Required 


DMISSION $2.00 
$1.00 


Fs Innsbrook *c.stomenge 34.95 aS ee Chmnbie is Sy mye 39.95 34.95 
St. Anton’ fixate ees 39.00 ( 
Grand Prick eee 49.50 39.95 RGD Beak ere . 42.50 34.95 
FIBERGLASS 
Eiger pioneer 79.50 68.88 Fon Darke con, 159.00 89.95 
Nationale ee 89.50 79.95 SE O06 aia ere ae homer es 119.95 
METAL GLASS 
Heiss. 5: laren 119.50 97.97 Carrera Dartvcn nes 225.00 159.95 
Alu’ Glass :2iniee 109.95 92.94 Nova Dartes.23. 34. 199.50 149.95 
Top Dartsiveerae eas 159.95 89.95 Faszination 0... 139.00 112.00 
Sky Darts 225.00 139.95 Formel Racer... 200.00 175.00 
METAL 
M-65 cee). 110.00 .75.00 Silver Darts. cc s.. 165.00 129.95 
FAN ‘200025. skies 89.95 72.44 EXClUSIVE oorcccccsssctecseeen 150.00 129.95 
SKI BOOTS SAN MARCO — LADOLOMITE — RIEKER 
Davos if :ce ece ea ean i 59.95 39.88 Orbiseeeecureecns ey 137.00 98.40 
Aprila: eon tee 62.50 44.95 Cy re ke 89.50 69.95 
Blitzofs cowie cava ates 139.95 89.95 
PGI ] D5 icin ap! eee 89.50 69.95 Triplast Bi toares ew tig oaF 1 19.50 89.95 
Art 0707 .emecrea 149.95 97.95 Drake sacie i niteact van 85.00 65.00 


MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 
THE SAME 
DAY 


(Please Add $1.50 
Shipping Charge) 


THE LOFT 


The Newest Ideas in Gifts at 
6810 - 104th Street 


All Handmade Articles 


come in and have a cup of 
coffee and browse around 
Store hours: 


Saturday, 9 to 6, 
Mon., Wed. & Thurs. 6 to 9 p.m. 
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SUNDAY LET’S Go 
MOVIES TO AN 
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Academy Award Winner 
ADULT—Feature at 1:35 - 4:15 - 6:54 & 9:23 Week 
Sunday ft. at 2:00 - 4:21 - 6:42 & 9:08 - last complete 8:48 


n n Bl JASPER AVE. 
i) EPHONE 422-8223 
RESTRICTED COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents a BBS Production ~ 


ADULT JACK NICHOLSON 


Ww 
= 
a. 


FIVE 3. 
EAISY Week 


[4 lf 
PILCLS 
Ft. 1:23-3:23-5:23-7:23-9:28 
Sun., Ft. 2:32-4:55-6:55-9:00 
Last complete 8:32 
10134-1101 $f. 


lb: 
RIALTO TELEPHONE 422-6877 


ROME: BEFORE CHRIST. 
es AFTER FELLINI! 


FELLINI 


3rd 
week 


Ft. at 6:50 & 9:15 
Sat. & Sun. shows 
at 2:00-6:50-9:00 


$1.50 
Ample 
Parking 


Saturday and Sunday 2 p.m. All seats 
VARSCOMA Kean 


MGM pacsentsa STANLEY KUBRICK PRODUCTION 


2001 


#] a space odyssey 


SUPER PANAVISION®- METROCOLOR 


Attend our Low Budget Mats. Sat. Sun. 2:30 $1.25 
Eve. Sat. & Sun. at 5:20 & 8:00—Mon. & Tues. at 8:00 
124 ST. &.107 AVE. 
RO 4 y TELEPHONE 452-1363 
th HURRY! RESTRICTED 
~’ LEAVING SOON ADULT 
WILD D.O.N.T 
MONTH M.1.S.S 
Feature at M A § i 
7:00 & 9:18, e ewe 
118 AVENUE & 90 STREET 
AV E N U E Phone 477-3233 
, BUS No. 5 TO THE DOOR 
We've Got Your Boot 
SANDERS OF EL PASO 
BOULET COWBOY BOOTS 
SADDLE BRONK 
H.H. BRAND 
DON QUIXOTE OF MEXICO 
RANCHERO BUFFALO 
TEXAS IMPERIAL ROYALS 
TREEBANK ALLIGATOR WINGTIP 
SEATURTLE BROWN CALF 
SPANISH BRANDY RAWHIDE 
CASHMERE SUEDE ROUGHOUT 
SPORTSCOW YELLOW FEVER 
Largest Selection in the West 
50 Styles @ 8”, 12”, 14”, 15” Stovepipes 


CAVALRY © CIVIL Regularly 

WAR @ CHELSEA Peed tenn 0 
50 Styles Name Brand 17.95 to | 0 Off 
D OXFORDS e@ : 

oe 100.00 a pair all 


SNOWBOOTS @® MUK- : 
LUKS Sizes 5 to 14EE Unv. Stud. — 


DEL MARCHE’S WE STE R N jf R 


10520 Jasper Avenue Phone 429-1333 | __ 


t 


Our PET assailed by US press 


f 
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WASHINGTON—Prime Min- 


ister Pierre Trudeau makes Vice- 


President Spiro Agnew look like 
a radical liberal, the former na- 
tional chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action charged. 


John Roche, professor of pol- 
itics and history at Brandeis 
University and a consultant to 
former President Lyndon John- 
son, made the charge in a col- 
umn syndicated by King Features 
and carried in the Washington 
Post among other papers. 

- It constituted one of the first 
attacks in the U.S. press against 
the Trudeau government for in- 
voking the War Measures Act to 


counter FLQ terrorism; the 
Canadian government’s actions 
previously gained immediate 


widespread editorial support in 
the United States. 


“Those who consider the United 
States to be the most repressive 
society in the world might 
mediate on accents in Canada,” 
Mr. Roche wrote in the column 
entitled Canada’s Perilous Step. 

“Can you imagine the reaction 
that President Nixon would get 
if he made a similar announce- 
ment? Indeed, Mr. Trudeau 


makes Vice - President 
look and sound like a 
HDs sanue 

“The 


Agnew 
‘radic- 


ferocity of Trudeau’s 


rhetoric may have influenced me ° 


unduly, but I suggest that Cana- 
dians keep a close eye on him. 
He relished that dreadful con- 
frontation just a bit too much for 
my suspicious taste.” 

While asserting that he be- 
lieves that “Trudeau is absolutely 
right in refusing to compromise 
with the FLQ,” Prof. Roche crit- 
icizes the government’s resort to 
preventative detention measures 
as provided by the War Measures 
Act. 

“The American Constitution 
has no provisions for emergency 
powers of this sort. . . . I prefer 
the admitted clumsiness and _ in- 
efficiency of the American sys- 
tem.” 

Prof. Roche has unquestion- 
able liberal credentials in his as- 
sociation with the leftwing ADA, 
but as he wrote in an article of 
the New York Times magazine 
this month, his opposition to 
violent dissent and the politiciz- 
ing of universities has cast doubts 
on his liberalism in the eyes of 
his students. 


The article was entitled On 
Being an Unfashionable Profes- 
sor and this was defined as “one 
who thinks that the United 
States is one of the least oppres- 
sive societies in history, rejects 
the slogan ‘Free Bobby Seale’, 
thinks that the cult of youth on 
the part of the faculty is a mas- 
sive insult to the intelligence of 
the young.” 

Prof. Roche wrote in his col- 
umn Wednesday, Oct. 27: “Un- 
der its emergency powers the 
Canadian government>can sweep 
the whole separatist leadership 
and simply refrigerate it for 90 
days.” 

The War Measures Act grew 
out of the same British precedent 
—the Defense of the Realm Act 
—that is at the root of some of 
the repressive laws in South 
Africa, the column said. 

“Preventive detention... . is a 
dangerous weapon to have lying 
around the house. And its history 
suggests that it is habit forming, 
that leaders can easily become 
addicted to it.” 

by Terrance Mills 


—From the Toronto Globe 
and Mail 


Cable ines says: 


“I was playing in your town 
when you left for summer re. 
cess, and I’m still here - . - 
Now that sorta grabs you by 
_the = short -hairs don’t it?? 
Don‘t miss me!!’’ 


JASON ROBARDS: STELLA STEVENS-DAVID WARNER 
, = \J RESTRICTED 
‘cinema 7th Mont 


A PHIL ELDMAN Proviuction 


7:00 & 9:20 


118th AVENUE AT 124th STREET 


See us for... 
Men’s, boys’ and women’s LEE 
pants and jackets; GWG COVW- 
Excellent | BOY KING pants and_ shirts; 
stock BOULET cowboy boots for men 


at and women. 


all CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 


times 10421 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114 


—Joanne Gill photo 


THE KING (who is not in this photo) has been messing around with his concubine (in the 
foreground), see, but he gets involved in a conversation elsewhere, right? So this other guy 
(the one with the blurred fingers) has stepped into his shoes, in a manner of speaking, see? 
He has his foot on a piece of paper. You don’t see. Maybe you should go to see The Reluc- 
tant Prophet, a play. about Jonah (also not in the photo) written by Ed Turner of the English 
Department, and find out what is really happening. The first dramatic production that 
Jubilaires has sponsored in a number of years, the play runs tonight, Saturday, and Novem- 


ber 19-21. 


Comment 


The high cost of hot water 


We at The Gateway feel it is 
time to expose another gross in- 
justice being perpetrated .on the 
impoverished masses at U of A. 
(That means YOU, the stu- 
dents. ) 


Several thousand hungry (but 


destitute) students pass through 


the sterile assembly lines of the 
SUB cafeteria every week, eat- 
ing without too much question 
beyond the occasional belch, the 
relatively costly ‘food” offered 
therein. 


Part of the reason the “food” 
is so costly is a certain padding 
of each student’s bill with items 
which normally do not appear a 
la carte (to be paid for sep- 
arately at other restaurants or 
cafeterias. ‘ 


Since The Gateway staff has 
considerable experience eating in 
oF 


€ 
ub 


SUB’s own mess hall, we have 
collected a set of very concrete 
grievances. Not to mention sev- 
eral exotic diseases. 

The most alarming rip-off 
perpetuated by the powers that 
be in the caf (the administration 
runs the service, incidentally) is 
that hot water, if obained in a 
metal tea pot, costs the unsus- 
pecting student 15 cents. Not hot 
water and a tea bag—just hot 
water. The reason given is that 
the pot must be cleaned (with 
more hot water, of course) and 
this costs 15 cents. 

The same line of reasoning, 
apparently, results in tea costing 
15 cents if bought in a tea pot; 
it costs 10 cents if in a cup. 
Notice that the cost must be in- 
flated as a result of the dishes 


involved, since only one tea bag 
is used in each case. © , 


Besides this incredible travesty 
in the name of edibility, a pat of 
butter costs 2 cents (try to steal 
them—no pat of butter is worth 
that much), a quarter of a dill 
pickle costs 5 cents, and a small 
ladle-full of lumpy gravy comes 
at 5 cents. “ 

We could continue for ‘pages 
with our speculations on the re- 
cycling of unused food, the 
actual contents of the hot choc- 
olate machine, the age of the 
desserts, and other relevant ques- 
tions. 

Next time you eat at SUB’s 
institution of haute cuisine, try 
not to think of the unsettling 
similarity between SUB ham- 
burgers and Gainesburgers. Eat 
hearty—it’s on the administration 
—and don’t believe the vicious 
Tumor that the administration 
loses money on the deal. 


Friday 
“THE LONG 
TIME 
COMING” 


Saturday 


“THE SMILE" 


Sunday 


“Blind 
x} — Babies 
Bazaar’ 


No cover charge 
$1.00 minimum 
food charge 
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fine arts editor 
photo editor 


Se Ross Harvey 
ety Seem Chris Scott 


casserole 


a supplement of The Gateway 


casserole editor ............ Sid Stephen 


layout editor ........ 


Joe Czajkowski 


Casserole is published bi-weekly by the students’ union of The University of Alberta. 
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line 6 p.m. Monday, Advertising—noon Friday prior. Advertising manager Percy 
Wickman, 432-4241. Office phones 432-5168, 432-5178. Circulation 15,000. Circula- 
tion manager Wayne Bax. 
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POLICE 7 3) 


THE OVEN 


10226 - 109 St. 
Fast Take Out Foods 


FREE DELIVERY 
(TO THE UNIVERSITY AREA) 


Phone 424-2226 


Pizza—8” 
Pizza 12” 
Hot Dogs 


Hamburgers by the 


Grinders 
Soft Drinks 


2 a.m. Weekdays 
OPEN 3 a.m. Friday & Saturday 


NEW 
“Pollution and the 
Death of Men” 


The Christian view of Ecology 
well-known 
Francis A. Schaeffer $2.15 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
BOOKSTORE 


10345 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alberta 
422-2550 


author 


Teachers 


e 
a 
Cc 
h 
e 
r 
— 


interested in teaching in 


Calgary Catholic Schools 


Mr. A. Christe 
Mr. J. J. Nearing 


will be 


available for interviews 


University Manpower Centre 


November 23 - 27, 1970 


Caravan Motor Hotel (evenings) 


November 23 - 27, 1970 


Friday the thirteenth is a 
bad day for most of us, and 
Casserole is no exception. To 
start with, our new Fine Arts 
Editor, Ross Harvey, lost track 
of his Symphony review—and 
after turning the office upside 
down finally recovered it on 
page c-12. Then the photo 
spread of life at the Edmonton 
City Market had to be done all 
over again due to reproduction 
difficulties at the Print Shop; 
and to top it all off, the article“ 
on pages c-8 and c-9 was run 
without a “credit”. 


“A Modest Proposal from 
M & M Systems” was researched 
and written by Gateway staffer 
Dan Carroll. The proposal in 
question is one of a “systems 
approach” to the problem of 
government fund allocation in 
the field of social development. 
In effect, what this approach 
would do would be to request a 
“bid” on a defined set of social 
goals from private industry, with 
the successful bidder then being 
permitted to make what profit 
he could on the project. It may 
work on bridge and road con- 


World Premiere 


Friday, November 13/ 
Sat.14/Thur.19/Fri. 20/Sat. 21 
8:15pm 


Tickets $2 at SUB, Mike's 
and Lister Hall 


struction, but as Mr. Carroll’s 
article points out, it’s not quite 
the same game when the wel- 
fare of the citizens of Alberta is 
at stake. 


“Balls and Chains” was re- 
printed from the Manitobian, 
the University of Manitoba 
students’ newspaper, and places 
the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment in an interesting perspec- 
tive. The so-called “establish- 
ment press”, or rather the media 
as a whole puts a surprising 
stress on attitudes towards Wo- 
men’s Lib; for example, it is 
almost manditory for the M.C. 
on any variety show on televi- 
sion to ask his female guests, 
“Well now, my dear, (sly grin 
to the camera), what do you 
think about all this liberation 
for women business?” And the 
beautiful young thing sort of 
shakes her inducements and re- 
cites the line about women being 
free and equal already, and all 
those other (shudder) girls are 
doing is making trouble. Smile. 


(The “Shaun Herron” men- 
tioned in the article is about the 
Winnipeg equivalent of our own 
Barry Westgate, who, in the 


The Reluctant Prophet 


acomedy by 

EdwinN. Turner 

Winner 1970 Alberta Government 
playwriting competition 


directed by Ken Graham 


The Jubilaires present 
at SUB Theatre 


produced by George Belcher 
set designs Norman Yates 


— 
| 


light of the article is doing his 
own bit for the cause. ) 


In the next several editions 
of Casserole we plan to present 
articles on the Free University 
North, on the Alexander Ross 
Society in Edmonton, some 
commentary on the Socialis 
Students Conference held jn 
Saskatchewan recently, as well 
as a photo feature on “Fat Dog 
Femby”, happening at the SUB 
Art Gallery later this month, 
Also we hope to produce the in. 
famous “Imperialist of the Year 
Award” which was presented to 
Abbie Hoffman, as a two page 
poster, sure to become a collec. 
tors item or also useful for lin. 
ing the cat’s box. 


However, in order to tum 
out Casserole we need your 
help. Many people, understan- 
ably, don’t have the time to 
work as full-time Gateway staf: 
fers. But if you have an area of 
special interest which you feel 
might also be of interest to other 
students, or if you feel inclined 
to try your hand at researching 
and writing feature articles, 
there may be a home for you at 
Casserole. After all, it’s your 


paper. 


05c Discount 


PER GALLON GAS 


Park Centre Service 
6545-111 St. 434-3629 


REGISTRATION: 


y 


Last chance to join 


Uof A KARATE CLUB 


Mondays 7:30 p.m., Room 31, Phys Ed. Bldg. 
Thursdays 7:30 p.m., New Dance Gym, Phys. Ed. Bldg. 


ANNUAL FEE—$35.00 


WOMEN ENCOURAGED TO ENROLL 
For further information see page 1, photo listing of student directory 


Demonstration of Flying Kicks | 


rehcaeT .__-= 


HRISTMAS 
'ARIBBEAN 
HARTER 


21 DAYS 
ETE JAMAICA 


phone Bert 
433-2964 


‘SAR TRINIDAD 


Cheap local 
accomodation 
possible 


phone Milton 
439-3742 
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~ For Delicious 
Pizza & 
Spaghetti Dishes 


FEY OACTALY 
or come to the 


10433 - 80th Avenue 
SOUTH SIDE SHOPPING CENTRE 


Phone: 432-7720 


1/2 Regular Price 


800 - 1000 DIAMOND SETS TO © 


CHOOSE FROM 
(CUSTOM MADE DIAMOND RINGS) 


Style No. 2360-250 $250 
2360W $19.50 


MANSFIELD WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Style No. 2242-300 $300 
tyle No, 2242-3 TOI72-108 Stoo. ihe 422-2309 


$145.00 


’ thestore that : 
Ee buitt 


Starbrite Quality Diamonds} 


Under 21 charge accounts inviteg 


‘ % Ben Moss 


Since 1910 Cewellors 
JASPER AVENUE & 104th STREET 


(next to Holt Renfrew) 


ELL 


Rental & Sales 


For Weddings and 
Formal Occasions 


® Tuxedos 

(New Shipment of 
double breasted just 
arrived) 


® Tails 

® White Jackets 

} © Full Dress 

@ Business Suit 

@ Fur Stoles 
(For Milady) 

Special Group 

Rates to 

U of A Students 


f 
~walt's (i< 
Ixlothes) kloset 


10016 Jasper Ave. 
(C.P.R. Bldg.) Phone 422-2458 
Open Thurs., Fri., ‘till 9 p.m. 


CHIC SHOE STORES LTD. 


TELEPHONE 439 - 7681 


LADIES WINTER BOOTS 


10470- 82nd Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 


WINTER WEAR 
SPECIALS 


LADIES BOOTS 


Special Viny| 
$4.88 to $7.95 


MEN’S Winter Boots 
$9.88 


CHILDRENS $7.95 to 10.95 
MENS 


Ladies Shoes 
$4.88 to 7.95 


Childrens 
$3.88 & 5.88 


$5.88 to 9.88 


bad t 
je 


$10.95 to 19.95 


$12.95 to 19.95 


10% student discount 
off regular price upon 
presentation of ID card 


Mens 


Find out what it’s 
all about. Pick up our 

brochure at your «. 

placement office. 


Interviews 
Nov. 17,18 


a Bankof Montreal 


The First Canadian Bank 


In Europe, the market is a feature of 
every town and city. From the huge “‘halles”’ 
of Paris (now removed from the right bank 
to the outskirts of the city, into a more sani- 
tary if less interesting surroundings), to the 
small weekly markets of the rural towns, 
these provide the producer to display his 
wares to the public, unhindered by the pres- 
ense of a middleman whose interests may 
not reflect those of either party. In the small 
Belgian town where | used to live, the market 
was a monthly affair, and on the first Wed- 
nesday of each month, you could lie in bed 
and hear the cattle being driven through 
the streets, listen to the shouting of workmen 
erecting stalls while you ate breakfast, and 
later on walk down to the ‘’place’’ and mix 
with the crowds, 


Everything was for sale at the market. 
Clothing, vegetables, wine, fruit, fish, meat 
cut to order, get your shoes re-soled here, 
buy a few chickens there. 

No plastic bags in this store; no individu- 
ally-wrapped slices of cheese; of course you 
can squeeze the tomatoes, else how can you 


i fen 
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be sure they’re what you want? And through 
it all, people, not frantically shoving chrome- 
plated garbage cans on wheels up and down 
long aisles under an off-white ceiling, but 
talking, meeting one another—existing to- 
gether on a common level. 

Well, O.K., you might dig Safeways . 
if you groove on having your lettuce sprayed 
with water to stimulate freshness, fine... If 
you can get off on frozen TV dinners then 
the markets wouldn’t be the place for you. 

On the other hand, it’s well worth a trip 
to 97th just up from Jasper to see it. 

Saturday morning is the best time, and 
allow yourself at least two hours to look 
around. Buy some potatoes with the earth 
still on them, live fish in the fish stall, orga- 
nically grown carrots, lettuce at 25 cents a 
head . . . and none of the impersonality of 
a big supermarket. Bring a friend, and your 
own bag to carry home what you buy. 

Or don't buy at all, just watch the other 
people and feel the good vibes . 


Sid Stephen 


(Picture spread on pages c-6 and c-7) 
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Terry Malanchuk photo spread 


RAQATT BULALMTON BOAR 
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“What’s good for M&M is good for the 
world.” 

At least, that’s what Manning and Man- 
ning Systems Research Ltd. would have us 
believe. 

M&M, the creation of Ernest C. Manning 
(President) and his son E. Preston Manning 
(General Manager), has recently introduced 
an organizational concept known as the “Re- 
quest for Proposals” which proposes to lead 
private enterprise into the brave new world 
of social service. 

The RFP concept itself is neither new nor 
revolutionary. What is a new twist is its appli- 
cation to social services. Let us suppose that 
a government wanted a social task completed 
or a set of social goals attained (for example, 
the solution of the housing shortage). Under 
the plan, a “Request for Proposals” would be 
issued to private enterprise by the government. 
This RFP would contain the objectives the 
government wishes to achieve, any guidelines 
the government wishes followed in their 
achievement, an estimate of the amount the 
government is willing to pay to get the desired 
results, a target date for attainment of objec- 
tives and, of course, a deadline for receipt of 
proposals. 

What M&M calls the private sector (cor- 
porations) would reply to this request, com- 
peting for the contract to do the job. 


These competing proposals would be evalu- 
ated on the basis of the qualifications of the 
respondent for attaining the objectives pro- 
posed (including relevant experience, social 
responsibility and evidence of enterprise and 
initiative), soundness of approach, quality of 
planning, feasibility, probability of attainment 
of objectives should the proposal be imple- 
mented, and “cost effectiveness” of the pro- 
posal. Cost effectiveness is a measure of how 
much the proposal will contribute toward the 
achievement of objectives per dollar spent by 
the government. Any profit the respondent 
would make would come from the surplus left 
after attainment of the objectives. Thus, the 
more cost effective the proposal the more 
profit the company would make. 

a 


‘,.. the marketplace is the most 
efficient allocator of resources.” 


- M&M is very vague on the actual mechanics 
upon which the respondent would make a 
profit. 

Basic to the RFP concept is the use of 
systems planning and the reliance upon the 
myth that the marketplace is the most efficient 
allocator of resources. Systems planning is a 
technique whereby any social organization is 
viewed as a “system”, as a set of interrelated 
components which converts resource inputs 
into specified outputs. 

After evaluation and selection of the most 
desirable proposal a contract (misnamed a 
“social contract” by M&M) to achieve the 
objectives would be awarded to the chosen 
company or group. 

The whole object of the game is to get the 
most for your money (use of the most cost 
effective approach) and to provide a new 
frontier for private enterprise in the process. 

The RFP plan has been attacked by a 


,.. from M§ 


number of groups: the Alberta Association of 
Students, the Alberta New Democratic Party, 
the Humans on Welfare Society and the Ed- 
monton Social Planning Council. Grant Notley, 
provincial leader of the NDP, said “The RFP 
concept is nothing more than a clumsy effort 
to foist private enterprise mythology on the 
social welfaré system.” 


= BOARD OF SOVERNOR® ser 
© GANADA DEPT OF AGRICULTURE PERSONNEL OFFICE 


E CANADA'S NATIONAL BACK TO THE BIBLE HOUR 


400 CAPITAL CABLE TELEVISION CO LTD 


TOUCLOWER FLRD CHISHOLM PROPERTIES ae 
204 CLARKE, SAUNDERS, BOUCOCK & assoc. 


¥Y COLLEGE GRANT MAC EWAN 
COMMUNITY JERNORS 


cooKsS WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


200 
202 


ECHO BAY MINES LTD 
EDGAR N. S. P. ENG. 


"Ss 
EVANS R.G. & ASSOGS  ousuLtants 


400 MORIZON PETROLEUMS CORP LTD cnr 
coaowca Fy JONES DOUGLAS 6. 


408 LAKE #. E. Pp ENG. 
400 LeeJay MANAGEMENT. LTD 


208 M&M SYSTEMS RESEARCH LTD 
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The defence of “private enterprise” is a 
required article of faith for the business com- 
munity. The faithful assume that the indivi- 
dual promoting his own economic interest 
promotes the well-being of the whole society. 
Proponents of the doctrine hold that in a 
market system the enterprising individual en- 
riches himself in competition with others by 
providing services useful to the community. 
Success is the natural reward of the diligent 
and intelligent, and failure the natural punish- 
ment of idleness and folly—if you work hard 
enough you'll succeed, if you don’t succeed 
you haven’t worked hard enough. 


t > , 


A modest proposal 


Of course, a basic corollary to the tenets 
of the Faith has it that the provision of public 
service by the government is a burden on 
private enterprise. Trumpeting the virtues of 
free enterprise, M&M has composed a vari- 
ation on an old theme. The song has it that 
government has encroached upon the domain 
of private enterprise and it’s time private en- 
terprise won back their rightful jurisdiction 
over social services. It is interesting to note 
that most of these social services were intro- 
duced during the reign of Premier Manning’s 
government over Alberta. 
au 


. .. vested interest in maintaining 
the status quo.” 


The myth is that allocation by the market 
system cannot be improved upon and that by 
shifting resources from the public to the pri- 
vate domain there will automatically result a 
more efficient allocation of resources. 

While explicitly recognizing that “private 
enterprise and private capital have played a 
leading role in creating many of the social 
problems which presently plague industrial and 
post-industrial societies M&M argues that the 
cure is another dose of the same. Social prob- 
lems aren’t created exclusively by  short- 
sighted governments (including Socred govern- 
ments); they were created largely by short- 
sighted corporations who like the system the 
way it is and have a vested interest in main- 
taining the status quo. What M&M is proposing 
is that the rich man treat the problems he 
created by getting richer. 

Note that I said treat. The private enter- 
priser has no interest in solving these problems, 
because the solution would mean the end of 
private enterprise. The attempts of private 
enterprise to solve a problem seem to invari- 
ably result in the sort of myth-based, value- 
loaded baloney found in the RFP plan, for the 
simple reason that private’ enterprise is not 
about to propose to eliminate itself. 

It is patently absurd to argue that the profit 
motive should replace rational social value 
judgements in determining the allocation of re- 
sources or the implementation of programmes. 

_ It is just as absurd to rest on the myth of 
governmental inefficiency to justify the intru- 
sion of private enterprise into the field of 
social welfare. 

Grant Notley’s reply to this was: “While 
proponents of RFP argue that harnessing the 
corporate sector will increase efficiency, the 
opposite is probably true. Supporters cite the 
aeroplane industry and even the military- 
industrial complex in the U.S. as an example 
of. what can be done. Two more appalling 
examples would be hard to find. America’s 
massive aerospace and military expenditures 
not only constitute distorted national priorities, 
but as more evidence comes to light, it is now 
clear that both programs contain examples of 
price fixing, cost plus contracts, and enormous 
profits. Modern corporations may or may not 
be efficient in operation, but beyond question, 


» they are skilled in the price fixing that domi- 


nates North American commerce. Rather than 
saving money, private enterprise in the field 
of social welfare will result in open season on 
the pocketbooks of Alberta taxpayers.” 
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t assumes the 


minimum of 350 men and a maximum of 1,000 
men.” This is maintenance of the people caught 
up in a social problem, not a solution of that 
problem. 

Note the incestuous relationship between 
the Social Credit government and Manning 
and Manning Systems. Here we have a prime 
example of private enterprise and government 
working hand in hand, with the private enter- 
prise no doubt making a handsome profit. Of 
course, there is no relevance at all to the fact 
that the president of the company was also 
leader of the party for twenty-five years. Here 
is the originator of the RFP concept in Alberta 
also planning specific RFPs (the Single Tran- 
sient Men’s Hostel), chairing the committee 
which evaluates proposals, negotiating con- 
tracts and (no doubt) monitoring the con- 
tracts. Of. course. we can expect impartiality 
from this close circle of friends: they will im- 
partially lead the people of Alberta around 
by the nose. Isn’t democracy and the private 
enterprise system wonderful? 

The RFP concept has never been debated 
in the Legislative Assembly and was imple- 
mented on the basis of an executive decision. 
RFP will remove the people of the province 
still further from the actual control of the en- 
terprise or social service—the chain now runs 
from people to legislature to executive council 
to department. Under RFP it will run from 
people to legislature to executive council to 
department to M&M to contractor. Yet, M&M 
is concerned with the growth of bureaucratic 
structures!! Introduction of RFP will only make 
the people’s voice much; much more ineffec- 
tive in the day to day business of government. 

Even M&M concedes that there are objec- 
tions to a role for private enterprise in social 
services: : 

@ That private enterprise is wrongly moti- 
vated and improperly equipped for social ac- 
tion. 

@ That the research and development 
capabilities of private enterprise are primarily 
in the physical and engineering sciences rather 
than the social sciences. 

©@ That private enterprise invariably tries 
to take the cheapest and quickest route to a 
given destination—a route which may be to- 
tally unacceptable when human development 
is the goal. 

© That private enterprise cannot communi- 
cate effectively with needy people, and does not 
take advantage of existing opportunities to 
facilitate human resources development. 


They also fully suggest that these be taken 


seriously. 

If M&M as the enthusiastic purveyors of 
the RFP concept see such problems, there 
appears little evidence for its probable success. 

Obviously the Socred government sees in 
RFP a dramatic breakthrough in social policy. 
Unfortunately this is juSt not the case. Instead, 
we see private enterprise out once more to line 
its pockets from the public purse. 


M&M’s request for Proposals should be 
returned to the backrooms from which it came. 
The sooner the Strom government realizes the 
intent of the plan and abandons it, the better. 
What’s good for M&M is actually only good for 
M&M’s bank account, not for the people of 
Alberta. 
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Commerce or Electrical 
Engineering graduate ? 


Wed like to take the time 
to set something straight. 


Your future and ours. 


You've probably heard this before. However, your 
next decision /s the biggest one of all. You're 
choosing more than a job. You're choosing a 
career. 


And, that decision is as important to us as it is to 
you. Our future depends on graduates like your- 
self. So we'd like you to have all the information 
you'll need to make up your mind about sharing 
your future with ours. We'd like to show you how 
the knowledge of an Electrical Engineering or 
Commerce graduate can be applied in the com- 


munications field. 


Let's get together and talk it over. 


Our Recruitment Officers will be on campus 
Nov. 16,17 and 18. Please enquire at the 
Canada Manpower Campus Office. 


ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 


WE WANT YOUR FUTURE AS MUCH AS YOU DO. 


Dr. P. J. Gaudet 
Dr. D. G. Kot 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Office Phone 439-2085 
201 Strathcona Medical 
Dental Bldg. 


8225 - 105th STREET 
Edmonton, Alberta 


See us for... 


Excellent 


stock 
at 


all 


times 


Men’s, boys’ and women’s LEE 
pants and jackets; LEWIS; GWG ~ 
COWBOY KING pants and shirts; 
BOULET cowboy boots for men 


and women. 


CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 
10121 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114 


Sigh ited 
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When we run an article on women’s lib on one’ 


page, and a picture which objectifies part of a 
‘woman's anatomy on another page, that's called 
hypocrisy. And speaking of hypocrisy... 


The Coca-Cola Company is getting a bit uptight about the 
ecology crisis. It seems that young people, at least some of them, 
won’t buy Coke in cans or disposable bottles. So Coke advertises 

its returnable bottles in publications which are read by this con- 
cerned group. 

Funny thing though . . . Coke still makes and distributes 
disposable bottles, and sells them in the supermarket, just like old 
times. 

Well, you say, at least that leaves us the option of either 
buying returnable or else buying cans or non-returnables. But 
that’s not exactly true: a number of the large supermarkets won’t 
stock the returnable bottle because they can’t be bothered with 
the refunds. So as long as the plastic and tin containers.are avail- 
able, they will be sold in some stores exclusively. 

The other alternative is to go without .soft drinks at all. 
After all, Molson’s and Labatt’s are. really cheerful about refunds, 
and their product is probably just as good for you as Coke. 

But some of us like Coke, and we don’t want to buy it in tins 
or bottles that have to be thrown away. So Coke advertises in our 
magazines that they have the bottle “for the age of ecology”. 

Maybe if Coke was really interested, they would stop making 
non-returnables altogether. Chances are the other manufacturers 
would follow suit. Then kids would collect bottles again. And 
stores would offer refunds. And we wouldn’t consider the “age 
of ecology” advertisements such plain hypocrisy . . . 
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; ; NOW OPEN 
Keep Up With The Times || sygap BUSH 
with the latest Octagons, Rounds and Ovals from BOUTIQUE 
OPTICAL DISPENSARIES ACCESSORIES 
sas eee @ HATS 
Physicians and Surgeons Building @ HANDBAGS 
230—8409 - 112 Street @ JEWELLERY 
Phone: 439-5094 $ pare ES 
PAUL J. LORIEAU @ SUNGLASSES 
Conveniently Located Near Campus 11am to 9pm Mon. - Sat. 
12514-118 Avenue 454-3454 


mer openings 


AND ON 


NOVEMBER 19 


Hudson's Bay Oil and Gas 


WILL HAVE REPRESENTATIVES ON CAMPUS 


NOVEMBER 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


to interview bachelors candidates in Engineering for permanent 
positions, and 1972 and 1973 Engineering graduates for sum- 


ENGINEERS 
GEOLOGISTS 
GEOPHYSICISTS 


to interview for permanent and summer positions in Geology 
and Geophysics. Applicants must be advanced degree candi-. 
dates, bachelors candidates or 1972 graduates in four-year 
Major or Honors Geology or Geophysics, or a discipline providing 
equivalent training. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 


320.SEVENTH AVENUE S.W. CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Rene's | 
Jewellery and Gift Shop 


SPECIALIZING IN FASHION JEWELLERY 


10% discount on regular retail prices 
upon presentation of I.D. card. 


8121 - 104 Street 433-4566 


Conveniently located near campus 


OPTOMETRISTS 
DRS. LeDREW, ROWAND, McCLUNG, JONES, 


ROONEY & ASSOCIATES 


Southside Office 
10903-80th Avenue Telephone 433-7305 


Office Hours. by Appointment Monday thru Saturday 
Pato Convenient Parking 


Main Office 
12318 Jasper Avenue Telephone 488-0944 


10% Student Discount|| 
If you en 
have a BEVERLY’S 
travel HOUSE of FLOWERS 
; BONAVENTURE SHOPPING CENTR 
EM. Pe 
ask Open 9 to 9 daily a 


PARTS @ PARTS. @ PARTS 
SAVE $ $$ $23" 
JASPER AUTO PARTS — 


Guaranteed Parts for 
All Domestic and Foreign Makes 


Try Us — Won't You? 
599-6621 * 
PARTS @® PARTS @ PARTS 


DENNIS WARD 


and staff of your 
travel agency 


“a 


ANEW HOBBY FOR FUN-AND PROT 


If you are looking for a hobby that 

a lot of fun, yet will give pocket 
money as well, try our Oil Painting 2 — 
Cloth, Canvas, Wood, Leather, Glass | 
Pelon and Velvet. 


For information re our classes to begit 
October 12, 1970, write: Helen Rae 
Griffith, Box 3712, Postal Stn. Dy 
Edm., or see ad-student directory. 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


Campus Tower Building 
433-9494 


P.S. Our Services are Free 
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“Mien and Women must receive equal 
pay for equal work in production. 
Genuine equality between the sexes 


the socialist transformation of society 
as a whole.” —Mao Tse-Tung 


The Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment and its sister groups have been 
the targets of a fairly steady flow of 
invective from the North American 
press. This is not surprising. The tor- 
rent of irrational abuse directed at 
Women’s Liberation is a result of the 
fact that this: group has, as its basic 
goal, the politicization of a very. large 
section of our society. 

This realization terrifies the North 
American press oligopoly and_ the 
interests it represents. 

The factor which makes the wo- 
men’s liberation movement a danger 
to the North American establishment 
power elite is similar to the factor 
which makes the Black Panthers 
“dangerous.” These organizations, in 
addition to having a definite ideologi- 
cal base, also -have a very real and 
clearly defined political base: The 
Panthers have a strong popular. fol- 
lowing among the masses of oppressed 
blacks in America. Similarly, Women’s 
Liberation is developing a solid politi- 
cal base- among the exploited women 
of North America. 

The considerations which motivate 
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can only be realized in the process of . 


women to become involved in Wo- 
men’s Liberation are not the type of 
esoteric nonsense which motivates far 
too many rnovements which seek mass 
political support. Like every.successful 
revolutionary group in history, Wo- 
men’s Liberation is based in analysis 
of a concrete situation. 


The oppression of women in our 
society is not an abstraction, but an 
objective fact. 

The fact which is just now becoming 
apparent even to many Women’s 
Liberation members is that the oppres- 
sion of women is an integral and neces- 
sary part of our society. In order to 
terminate the oppression of women our 
society will have to experience an 
unheaval probably unparalleled in the 
history of North America. The type 
of research and analysis currently 
being produced by women like Kate 
Millet (The Politics of Sex) and 
Torontonian Peggy Morton are indica- 
tive of the positive nature of the wo- 
men’s liberation movement, i.e. it in- 
dicates that women are analyzing their 
Oppression in terms of its social and 
economic causes. 


The fear which the women’s libera- 
tion movement seems to instill in some 
women is not a function of the move- 
ment’s ideology, but rather, of its 
tactics. This is, of course, to be ex- 
pected. The reason why many women 
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object to these tactics is simply be- 
cause they do not correspond to the 
realization of the feminine role. in 
North American society; ie., the ob- 
jection to the tactic is in many cases 
a symptom of the disease which the 
tactics are supposed to help eradicate. 
Even many women who object to 
the women’s liberation movement are 
aware of their oppression. Introducing 
such women to a realization of the 
nature of their oppression should be a 
major concern of women’s liberation. 


The idea, however, that women’s 
emancipation in North America can 
be achieved as a result of reformist 
actions should be relegated to the scrap 
heap of history where it belongs. 

The only countries where women 
have achieved any measure of equality 
are. those countries which have experi- 
enced a revolutionary transformation 
in their social order..The Soviet Union, 
for all its drastic social faults, has been 
a leader in the emancipation of women. 

In China and Cuba, women have a 
degree of status comparable to men, 
unparalleled in any Western society. 
Even in these societies, however, the 
vestiges of male domination remain. 
The remnants of centuries of oppres- 
sion are not dismissed merely by a 
socialist revolution. They can, how- 
ever, be attacked within the structure 
of the revolution, particularly when 
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BALLS and CHAINS 


Lenin, Mao and Castro have all paid 

particular attention to this question. 
Thus, the Women’s Liberation 

movement is attacked by reactionaries 


precisely because it ‘is potentially a> 


genuine and effective revolutionary 
movement. It is rather peculiar that the 
reactionary media has come to this 
realization before many people on the 
left. 


The women’s liberation movement 
is being radicalized by the very fact 
that they are learning that their oppres- 
sion is not a mysterious metaphysical 
entity, but rather, part of a conscious 
design. The reactionary attacks on the 
movement, in fact, have the effect of 
raising the movement’s consciousness. 

Thus, Shaun Herron plays a much 
more important part in raising the level 
of some women’s political awareness 
than so-called progresive groups which 
try to incorporate women’s liberation 
into their structures. 


The fact that Women’s Liberation 
relates more directly to reality than 
most North American left movements 
raises its importance above any con- 
sideration of its present numerical 
achievements. At this stage of develop- 
ment in.North America concrete ana- 
lysis and emphasis on dissecting real 
situations are more important than 
numbers games. Equal power to Wo- 
men. 
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For Shoes and the “CASUAL” Look— 
Visit our “CASUAL” Department 


On the Second Floor of our Downtown Store 


NOW OPEN 
: SUGAR BUSH Busy-Bee 
“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” BOUTIQUE RENTAL CENTRE 
Pils Loudon ACCESSORIES 7508 - 104 Street 
No, 49 Southgate he da HATS Phones 433-2828 & 433-2818 
10125 - 102 Street 424-1371 2 eee 
@ SCARVES The nearest rental store 
@ BELTS to the university 
@ SUNGLASSES ee 
11am to 9pm Mon. - Sat. Party & Banquet Equip., 
12514-118 Avenue 454-3454 Dishes, Glasses, Tables, 


Punch Bowls, Etc. 


When I want 


pology to Zen. 


11151 - 87 Avenue 


‘Campus Tower Branch 


to read a novel, 


Ll write one—Disraeli 


When you want to read a novel, but haven’t the time to 
dash off a few hundred pages of prose, come and see us. Our 
novels are already written and published—you have to do only 
the reading. We think you'll be pleased with our selection of 
non-fiction, too, comprising books on everything from Anthro- 


If you can write, by all means do. Otherwise, come to Hurtig’s. 


M. G. HURTIG LTD. 


Booksellers. and Publishers 


Open 9-9 Weekdays 
9 -5:30 Saturday 
Ph. 439-2444 


Rollaway Beds, Vacuums 
and Rug Shampooers 


Has your 
auto insurance rate 
gone up again—then 
it was already too 
high. Call us and find 
out how inexpensive 
it can be. 


Phone: 432-7487 or 420-6071 


“Things to rent for 
for every event”’ 


Open 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


“Call and Compare” 
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Archer sinfonia highlights ESO 


Orchestra displays depth, beauty 


Having walked for two to three 
hours since noon, you have been im- 
pressed by the soft sloping beauty 
that surrounds you on every side in 
this perfect white winter tundra. There 
are few trees, some stunted shrubs, and 
always the omnipresent hush of snow. 
_ You have come to a small ridge that 

rises possibly thirty feet above the 
level of plain. Slowly, labc viously, for 
the air is strangley thir, ycu climb to 
the top. And then you are on top. And 
the sudden intake of air pierces as a 
rapier through your lungs; and _ this 
stark white beauty is everywhere and 
all around and forth and back and on 
both sides. There is nothing on Earth 
save absolute white omniscience. 

The above sorry description will 
have to suffice in describing the in- 
tense feeling of “northerness” I get 
whenever I hear one of Violet Archer’s 
compositions. More than any other 
composer that I have heard, she cap- 
tures what I feel to be the spirit of 
Canada’s north. 

Her Sinfonia, given its world pre- 
miere Saturday night by the Edmonton 


Symphony Orchestra was no excep- 
tion. The magnificently sharp yet 
broad images that the music evokes 
are nothing short of beautiful. All 
tones and shadings in the orchestra 
are carefully controlled to enhance this 
feeling of spaciousness. 

Consisting of three movements, the 
piece was to display a collection of 
feelings and emotions. But, whether 
the composer intended it or not, these 
feelings were all subordinated to the 
greater overall effect of the expansive. 
And I personally would have it no 
other way. 


* * * 


The rest of the program on Satur- 
day night amply demonstrated one of 
those amazing metamorphoses that 
occasionally grip the ESO. From a 
mediocre first concert, the orchestra 
rose to give a performance of uncom- 
mon skill and magnificence. To add 
to the effect, having already embarked 
on a truly ambitious program, events 
were further complicated by a last- 
minute change in program. 


The concert started with three selec- 
tions from Wagner’s “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen”, respectively, Siegfried’s 
Journey to the Rhine, Siegfried’s 
Funeral March; and, The Ride of the 
Walkiire. In the Rhine Journey, the 
phrasing was very well controlled, es- 
pecially in a beautiful French Horn 
solo. The beautiful full brass choir 
was what made the Funeral March. 
Mr. Leonard displayed a fine feel for 
sorrow and mourning while simultane- 
ously moulding the brass into a unit of 
total regality and deep magnificence. 

The Ride of the Walktire was bra- 
zenly frentic as the full sound was sent 
surging through the auditorium. The 
only thing that could have made it any 
better would be to have doubled *the 
size of the orchestra. 

The final number,. Richard Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Strieche” 
was a well-played story about a 
roguish medieval German prankster 
and his eventual tragic undoing. It is 
a surprisingly light work for Strauss, 
and the orchestra played it with very 
understandable interpretation. 


The other two numbers on the pro- 
gram were Liszt’s First and Second 
piano concertos. The second was sub- 
stituted for Liszt’s Todentanz ‘when 
a mix-up in music occurred. 


The soloist in these two pieces, 
Tamas Vasary, proved to be a truly 
exceptional: performer. His absolute 
mastery and control of the instrument 
was wonderful to hear. His precision is 
beyond reproach. And, unlike many 
concert pianists, he does not engage in 
a sonic dual with the orchestra but 
rather blends so well that the piano 
becomes simply another instrument in 
the orchestra with possibly an ama- 
zingly demanding part. 


The orchestral playing solidly back- 
ed up the fine sound Mr. Vasary pro- 
duced (although the orchestration in 
the second concerto could only be 
described as dull), and the united per- 
formance was very well done. 

If all succeeding symphony concerts 
are like this last one, it is indeed going 
to be a good year for the Edmonton 
Symphony Orchestra. 


BLACK LIGHTING :AUS 


10% 


ned, eee ed 
AL 
rere 


Mexican imports and specialties. 
Electrical installation arranged 
Fixtures from around the world 


International Light & Nouelties Lid 


10015-82 AVENUE ® 
discount upon presentation of this ad 


ES x ETT es 


‘C avi Pa : 
OVE BG Tiny Deed 


oS 


PHONE 433-2262 


Dr. R. C. Lindberg 


“Practice Limited to Contact 
Lenses” 


B.Sc., O.D., F.A.A.O. 


Optometrist 


422 TEGLER BLDG. 
EDMONTON 15, ALTA. 
Telephone 422-4829 


FLOWERS LTD. 


YOUR QUALITY FLORIST 
10808 82nd Avenue — 433-5235 439-6341 


“A Large Variety of High Quality Corsages” 


Allen's 


JASPER PLACE DEPT. STORE F : 


15311 
Stony Plain Road 
189-1291 

Open 9 to 9 


Also available at 
Budd’s Silver Saddle Ltd. 
14219-21 Stony Plain Road 
488-6998 


* Hotels 
* Tours 


SERVICE 


429-6151 


IT'S ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES 


S.U.B. BARBER SHOP. 
By SPORTS AREA in SUB - 


call MARLIN 


for all your travel 


° Airlines 

* Group Flights 
* Steamships 

° Railways 


Eurail Passes, 


4] 
7 EDMONTON 
—_~~~ 


210 McLeod Building 
10132 - 100 Street 
Edmonton 15, 


433-7809 


You Need A 
Typewriter! 


requirements ; 
. sales, service & 

Domestic or falta 

International rentals o 


¢1.B.M. Electric 
¢ Remington 

© Royal 

@ Smith-Corona 
¢ Underwood 
Hermes 


Easy terms 


dial 429-6321. 
— 


Ci universal 


typewriter Itd. 


10750 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 
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MANNA GUITARIST LARRY REESE 
... at RATT last Friday night 


When a band and its audience 
are together, it can really be 
good. And that’s the way it 


was when manna played to 
about 150 people at RATT 
Friday night—really good. 


There seem to be two differ- 
ent kinds of bands in this city. 
One kind plays a lot of “acid 
“Rock” that they wrote them- 


amplifiers full blast. The other 
kind can be found in places 
like the Riviera playing “Ob- 
la-dee” a lot. Well Manna is 


a bit different. While they 
play their own music, they 
leave your eardrums intact. 


The musicians of Manna have 
been together for only a few 
months, but they have already 
managed to evolve their own 


selves. They usually turn their’ 


|The band and it’s audience are together . . . 
And it’s really good with Manna 


distinctive style of music. 


Actually, they have several 
distinctive styles. The songs 
that leader Larry Reese writes 
are very lyrical and poetic, like 
Joni Mitchell’s or Leonard 
€ohen’s music. Organist Chuck 
Carson writes songs like 
'“McKenzie Valley Gold Rush” 
that are reminiscent of the Band. 
Bass guitarist Jan Randall’s 
“Snazz” reflects his interest in 
jazz. 


Singer Bev Ross’ “Ballad of 
John Hammer” is about the 
coast of Newfoundland, al- 
though it was inspired by the 
Saskatchewan River valley. 
Manna isn’t afraid to inject a 
little humor into their per- 
formance either. They protest 
electricity in “Electric Rag” 


in the same way that Country 
Joe and the Fish protest Viet- 
Nam. 


With “The Wizard”, all of 
their various musical _ styles 
came together in a very beauti- 
ful way. 


Since they have been to- 
gether, the group has played 
dates in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. In the near future they 
will be cutting two single 45’s 
with RCA. After that they are 
planning a tour with either Arlo 
Guthrie or The Original Cast. 

Since they are a pretty new 
band, there are a few rough 
edges still showing. But if they 
keep improving, they could be 
a band to watch. 


Barry Brummet 


S ® 


The two week Festival of Reli- 
gion and the Arts that has been 
going on since October 30 is end- 
ing this weekend. 


The Festival, sponsored by the 


Anglican, Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic, and United Church 
thaplaincies, was designed “to 


explore some of the religious ex- 
Pfessions implicit, in art, poetry, 
drama, dance and film, and 


aise issues of religious concern 
{0 the university community and 
the general public:” 


One of the highlights of the 
Festival was an Ingmar Bergman 
film festival titled “The Theology 
of Bergman”. This festival con- 
Sisted of six of Bergman’s best 
films including “The Seventh Seal”, 
“The Virgin Spring”, and “Through 
4Glass Darkly”. (The last film in 
the series, “The Silence”, is play 
Ing Friday 13 at noon in the Stu- 
dent’s Union Building Theatre.) 
These films together constitute 
eIgman’s concepts of Man’s po- 
Sion in the universe and his re- 
lation to a god that may or may 
Not exist. 

There was also an Alex Colville 
Att Exhibition in the Students 
Mion Art Gallery from October 
6 to November 13. The exhibi- 
lon, consisting of paintings, seri- 
gtaphs and drawings, was drawn 
ftom the artists personal collec- 
lion, and from that of Dr. Helen 
- Dow, an associate professor of 
at the University. It is Colville’s 


Bergman films mark 
teligion, Art Festival 


through the media of the arts to , 


theory that the real aim of art is 
“to render visible the mysteries 
of the supra-natural world.” Thus 
Colville draws heavily on- essen- 
tially religious themes. 


Elsewhere, a  multi-denomina- 
tional night of poetry, song and 
dance took place on November 3. 
There was traditional Christian 
verse, Buddhist verse, Gregorian 
chants, a modern folk mass, and 
Hebrew folk songs and dances. 


On Sunday, November 8, there 
was an actual celebration of the 
old Latin Gregorian mass in St. 
Joseph’s College Chapel. And 
Wednesday, November 11, was 
marked by a contemporary drama- 
tization of some excerpts from 
Macbeth. 


The final activity of the Festival 
will take place on Sunday, Nov. 
15, at 8:00 p.m. at the Lutheran 
Service Centre where Professor 
Walter Schienbein will draw out 
the modern implications of the 
classic epic poem, Paradise Lost, 
by John Milton. 


Such a festival as this can only 
be of tremendous value in a com- 
munity and civilization that is 
currently in search of new defini- 
tions for essentially old relation- 
ships. Thus, viewed in a cultural 
and social context, the Festival of 
Religion and the Arts is not only 
a valid. cultural experience, it is 
also a necessary activity for any 
thinking, dynamic socity. Let us 
hope that such festivals become 
common events on campus. 


Dale Hillary is “too esoteric” 


Judging from the reaction of 
the jazz freaks who turn up at 
Room at the Top on Sunday to 
hear Dale Hillary and his group 
go at it, there is still a hard core 
of support for jazz in Edmonton. 
What seems to be lacking is any 
reasonable degree of growth in 
this support. The closing of the 
old Jazz Door years ago, and the 
demise of the jams held at vari- 
ous pizza places, with nothing 
comparable to replace them seem 
to point this out all too clearly. 
Perhaps the best explanation which 
one can derive from Sunday’s show, 
for all this, is that jazz has simply 
become too esoteric for popular 
taste as was clearly illustrated. 

Individually, the members of 
the group were good; notwith- 
standing the rather exaggerated 
images they projected. The sax 
player had excellent control over 


his. instrument which he demon- 
strated with each solo: the drummer 
displayed a fine degree of inde- 
pendence, and the trumpeter 
(except for ‘a poorly — tuned 
instrument) and bass player were 
both competent, if somewhat un- 
inspiring. Unfortunately, the total 
of this was somewhat less than 
the sum of its parts. 


The range of their selections 
certainly cannot be criticized, ex- 
tending from an old Charlie Parker 
be-bop number through Theo- 
lonius Monk’s Blue Monk right 
up to a piece based on the theme 
from Frank Zappa’s Willie the 
Pimp. However, rather than try- 
ing to present these pieces as 
complete works of: music, the 
group seemed to use them merely 
to exhibit their own personal pro- 
ficiency on the individual instru- 
ments. Technique and _ form 


superceded musical content and 
the music lost by it. Indeed listen- 
ing became more of an intellectual 
excercise than anything else as 
the solos, which are the develop- 
ment of the basic theme, became 


more and more abstract, with 
little to show’ the _ listener 
how they had been derived. | 


Only when this was coupled with 
a driving rhythm or some other 
emotional force, something which 
could be grasped, could I get fully 
involved in the music. 


Because of the sheer difficulty in 
comprehending jazz and in grasp- 
ing its musical forms, Dale Hillary - 
has somewhat limited the audience 
to which his group can play, but 
if you want to hear some good 
musicians showing their skill he 
is well worth hearing. And to do 
the sax-player justice, he was 


fantastic. —John Faulds 


Dale Hillary and company played their jazz for the Sunday faithful. Bees 
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studio theatre 


“Antigone”’ 


The one-time topical and thinly veiled attempt to expose 
power politics and military rule must have been a matter 
of life and death to Parisians in 1942. However, Jean Anouilh’s 
Antigone failed to recreate some similar degree of urgency in us 
today. 


The story evolves around Antigone who defies her uncle 
Creon, the King, on pain of death by burying her brother 
who is left to rot in the sun. Anouilh questions the stands 
taken by Creon and Antigone, and exposes the absurdity and 
futility of their actions. Creon’s son, Haemon, is engaged to 
Antigone which deepens the drama and lends the play another 
dimension. 


The role of the chorus was handled beautifully by Don 
MacQuarrie who at one and the same time removed us some- 
what from the actions and got us more interested in them. 
It was Don MacQuarrie more than the scenery of the six stone 
columns and the Greek background music who was responsible 
for setting the tone and mood of this play. 


It was a shame that this quality could not be sustained 
throughout. For a starter, Antigone and Haemon (Richard 
Fowler) were badly mismatched in physical appearance, coming 
across more like a brother-sister act than an engaged couple. 


Antigone’s ridiculously over-stuffed nurse (Eve Crawford) 
overacted and her agile facial features were distorted to comic 
grimaces. Miss Janet Fleming as Antigone was quite successful 
in portraying a wide range of emotions. 


The carefully created illusion of the theatre was brutally 
talked to death during the Creon-Antigone encounter. I wish 
that Jean Anouilh had left his political views at home and had 
concerned himself more with the dramatic aspects of his play. 
The role of Creon played by David Marriage is an unthankful 
one since he is singled out to become the playwright’s mouth- 
piece and in consequence bores us immensely. 


The play came alive once more after this lengthy dialogue 
and we witnessed a moving scene between the First Guard and 
Antigone. Peter Mueller as Jonas, the First Guard, turned a 
minor role into a major one. His performance was pleasing 
throughout and one could relate oneself to him. The other 
guards and the messenger gave the cast strong support. 


The language itself was repugnant. This resulted in a 
violent clash between the classical subject matter and the 
jazzed-up jargon and modern costume. Such lines as- “Suppose 
my pals spilled it to the relief” tended to create more of a 
comic than a tragic effect. 


My quarrel is more with the play than the performance. 

I got the impression that the actors on the whole were trying 

hard but there is only so much you can do within a straight 
jacket. 

—Heiner Wesemann 


“Masks of Angels”’ 


There they were: Margo, a prostitute, and Petro, an invalid 
war veteran, selling Carnival masks in front of a tavern in 
Athens. Their former sweethearts, married to one another, 
were trying to elude each other with the aid of masks which 
they purchased in front of the tavern. Finally, the man (Don 
MacQuarrie) caught up with his renegade wife where as the 
two on the outside slowly developed some sort of mutual 
tolerance and affection. 


Margo (Eve Crawford) was supposed to be a fallen show- 
girl. However, the director, Thomas Peacocke, was obviously 
not content to establish that fact during the course of the 
performance. He had to clutter Miss Crawford up with every 
conceivable clichéd item of a whore’s costume: from smeared 
make-up and red brassiere to a padded derriere. This overdone 
appearance left little room for expression on the part of the 
actress. She tried to amplify the preconceived: notion of a harlot 
by the use of hardened facial expressions and by her voice. 
However, she changed back and forth from a suitable tough 
and raspy voice to one of unbecoming sweetness. 


Don MacQuarrie portrayed Margo’s ex-lover in a realistic 
and convincing manner. The entire stage was alternately 
bathed in blue and red lights. In the script it says that “the 
neon lights outside. the tavern change color from blue to red, 
and back again to blue . . .” That fact was totally obscured 
and no one realized what these lights were and why they were 
changing back and forth. Most of the symbols were lost due to 
repetition. Petro’s attempt to reach out and communicate by 
offering cigarettes and chocolates to Margo backfired and in 
_ the final analysis was reduced to a running cigarette commercial. 


The show was based upon Naturalistic principles where 
one is supposed to enjoy wallowing knee-deep in utter reality. 
Due to an artificially contrived plot and a heavy-handed pro- 
duction this show did not generate utter realism or much en- 
joyment either. 

; —Heiner Wesemann 


FOR ANTIGONE, INCEST BREEDS 


—Chris Scott phot 


-.» grave trouble 


Fat 


Take one giant step back- 
wards. You are now where the 
art scene in this city will be after 
Thursday, November 26. 


Fat Dog Femby is coming. 
With his Mutilated Funk show. 
We tell you this so that you 
should be prepared. 


The entire east wing of SUB 
will be turned into a total arts 
happening. You will be con- 
fronted with light, sound, lasers, 
form and power in the shape of 
six kinetic sculptures by Nick 
Roukes of Calgary. You will also 
be asked to sift through a bog of 
goodies by members of the Art 
Department as they commit their 
annual staff show (remembered 


from last year for its bawdy 
paintings). 

During the evening the Gal- 
lery will be the site of a coalition 
of music and poetry by Bill 
Shandro, and readings and folk 
singing and carryings on by all 
sorts of poets and things. The 
Music Room will house those 
wishing to experiment with video 
equipment. Those wishing to get 
in on the ground floor of this 
project should see the gallery 
staff, on the ground floor of 
SUB, before Fat Dog arrives. 

(Look out, we’re going to hit 
you again: ) 

The hallway connecting the 
Gallery and theatre will be recon- 
ditioned as a Persian market, 
where poets, Persians, artists and 


Dog Femby strikes back’ 


hookers will be selling poems 
Persians, art and hooks. Face 
will be painted, graffiti written 
paper planes flown, pots thrown 
Magic Music will be in concer 
dancers will perform, Water 
Webb Band and Chief Josep 
will play. 

Like an overweight Buddha 
Fat Dog will preside, attended 
by his mother. Harvey G. Thom 
girt may well make an appear 
ance. As the Walls bend inward 
and the glass shatters, as_ thé 
well-coordinated environment of 
SUB begins to melt and run to 
gether, the audience will become 
performers, creating in one an 
other their own environment, be 
coming actor and activity. 

Aaaaaaaaagggggghhhhhh! 


Dialogue can’t sustain the play 


If you are British or enjoy 
British humour, then perhaps you 
might get something out of 
watching Citadel’s Staircase. 

Two aging queers, after twenty 
years of togetherness, find their 
marriage on the rocks. The bone 
of contention is Charly’s public 
female impersonation which re- 
sults in a court summons. Pudgy 
Harry feels slighted by his mate’s 
flight of fancy. In the ensuing 
discussions a lot of dirty linen is 
washed but in the end all is well 
and they make up. 

Harry Leeds (Tony Lloyd), 
the whimpering, bald-headed mo- 
therly type, was no match for 
caustic Charles Dyer (Kenneth 
Dight), the other half of the 
barbershop duet. Charly delight- 
ed in cutting down his partner 
nearly as much as Harry enjoyed 
being the victim. The latter’s soft- 
shoe shuffle and pouts managed 
to arouse some sympathy. Charly 
in contrast was overdone; mouth- 
ing his lines well but lacking con- 
viction in the acting department. 

Phillip Silver designed a realis- 
tic set, depicting a typical old- 
fashioned barber-shop with a 
symbolic indication of a stair- 
case rising over top of the room. 

‘The intermission music was 
about the liveliest item serving 
the two-fold purpose of waking 


you up and keeping you that way 
a little longer. 

The only humorous part of the 
whole production was the dia- 
logue. It was witty and charming 
but just not enough to sustain an 
entire evening on its own merits. 

The last scene where Harry 


finally shed his inhibitions and 
donned a wig worked well. How- 
ever, at this point a single scene 
could not save the day. Charly 
uttered repeatedly: “If only 1 
hadn’t happened.” I feel the same 
way. 

—Heiner Wesemanii 


“Threnody”-- a new music 


Anew concept in musical 
interpretation and communication 
will be displayed on November 
22 in Convocation Hall at 2:30 
p-m. and 8 p.m. 


The Edmonton Youth Orches- 
tra and the Centennial Singers 
will give the Edmonton premiere 
performance of R. - Murray 
Schafer’s “Threnody for Naga- 
saki”. This work, composed in 
1969 in Vancouver, is an audial 
description of the brutality and 
horror of the ‘second atomic 
bomb blast. 


“Threnody” employs entirely 
new concepts in orchestral and 
vocal sound. All players, signers, 
and speakers read off one stan- 
dardized score. This not only 
promotes unity of sound, it also 
permits all factions of the piece 
to integrate and come together 


into a far more emotionally co 
hesive whole. 


The orchestration itself 8 
new. Combined with orchestta 
and chorus, there are five speak 
ers who interject actual recorded 
interviews of people who saW 
and were affected by the holo 
caust. These interjections 4 
greatly to the dramatic effect of 
the piece. 

‘Also, there is a large part for 
electronic taped sound. Ins 
sound is synthesized right into 
the overall sound of the orchestta 
and chorus and is instrumental 
in creating the overwhelmmg 
effect of outrage and shock. 

This major work by a Cane 
dian composer represents _ the 
initial exploration of a whole 
new area of sound and as such, 
it is worthy of attention. 


b 
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Movies: 


Woodstock: Four-Dollar Revolution 


The following article first appeared in 
the October, 1970 edition of Ramparts 


and is reprinted here with their kind 


permission. 


According to all recorded accounts, 
the Woodstock Music and Art Fair, held 
August 15-17, 1969, in Bethel, New 
York, was the biggest and grooviest 
youth jamboree the world has ever 
known. “No one who was there will ever 
be the same” was the theme of respon- 
sible and irresponsible journalism alike 
for weeks following, and is now the key 
line in the coordinated promotion of a 
variety of fallout products, from em- 
blazoned T-shirts (sold as far away as 
Paris) to this movie. The White Pan- 
thers and other hip radical groups have 
organized a boycott against the film on 
the grounds that it is. a culture rip-off; 
this assumes that Woodstock was “ours” 
because we went there, the same way we 
assume rock is ours because we listen to 
it, and that all long-hairs are “us.” It 
would make more sense to suspect long 
hair, and boycott rock. The movie we 
can ignore: Woodstock was made, not 
for those who wish they had been there, 
but for those who never would have 
dreamed of going. 


As much equipment must have been 
trucked to the site to make the movie as 
to put on the festival. The color and 
sound are super-quality; the wide screen 
jumps from single to double to triple, 
and the sound sources. can move with 
the image. But though rivaling the 
original in scale, technology and up-to- 
dateness, the film is, finally, only a 
remarkably straight and unsurprising 
documentary on an event which every- 
one in it keeps telling you is blowing 
their minds. You can take their word 
for it, as when someone else is stoned; 
but you can’t get high on testimonials. 


Enterprises bought festival 


On the evidence, the festival was hip. 
It had a Movement City and even a 
Dope Supermarket (neither shown in 
the film). It barred cops and gave 
their job to the Hog Farm Commune, 
flown in from New Mexico, who also 
dispensed first-aid and brown rice. It 
assembled no less than nearly every 
noted rock band in the country. And— 
ultimate hipness—for all but the over- 
cautious, it was free. The advance 
tickets were the only ones sold; the 
fences went down in the first hour of 
the festival, inspiring one of the film’s 
two priceless moments—a fit of profes- 
sional indignation by Bill Graham: 
“There are ways to do it. Find the 
control points on the highway—you 
gotta have control! In South America, 
when they get those army ants, if they 
want to cut them off they dig a hole 
and make a flame.” 


Graham is the grandfather of the 
Tock concert industry; Woodstock was 
the creation of a younger generation 
of promoters, two of whom appear in 
the film. They are not the pudgy cor- 
poration executives, sporting sideburns 
and bell-bottoms, that you would expect. 
Michael Lang, who takes all the credit, 
looks like a hard street-hippie and 
Sounds less interested in making money 
than in making history. His soft friend, 


Arthur Kornfeld, is stoned throughout 
and keeps saying, “The important thing 
is people getting together.” The pair is 
currently suing the two other partners 
for buying them out without telling them 
Warner Brothers was bidding for the 
film rights. Cotillion (Atlantic) is mar- 
keting the exclusive soundtrack album 
at $15 ($9 in discount stores). It had 
sold ten million copies as of July 1970. 
In fact, these enterprises bought the 
festival; the cries of “Rip-off!” come 
a trifle out of season. 


They knew what to buy, but not what 
to do with it. The film lacks about half 
the heavy talent that was at the festival. 
It has Joe Cocker; Country Joe and the 
Fish; Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young; 
Jimi Hendrix; Santana; Sly and the 
Family Stone; and the Who. It doesn’t 
have the Band; Blood, Sweat and Tears; 
Canned Heat; the Grateful Dead; the 
Jefferson Airplane and Janis Joplin; or 
Johnny Winter. The omissions, though 
apparently made less on musical than on 
sensational grounds, would be forgivable 
—if sometimes puzzling—if. the film 
gave us anything like the sense of what 
it’s actually like to be at a big rock 
festival. 


Rock stars fuck crowd 


Woodstock shows us the event as it 
could only have been experienced by the 
stage manager. First we see the peaceful 
meadows, then the bulldozers, the con 
struction, the immigration, the mighty 
throng, the main events in order, the 
dispersal, the debris. This synoptic his- 
tory of America is interspersed with 
vignettes and interviews illustrating how 
different segments of the population are 
getting on, all shot from the stage or 
around the fringes of the crowd. 


In the audience at an outdoor rock 
concert you lie drinking and smoking in 
quiet communion with your thousands 
of brothers and sisters, rocking with the 
sound that fills the air and makes the 
ground throb, and occasionally glancing 
at the stage, which is half a mile or so 
away. There is no sequence like that in 
the film. There is simply no sequence 
shot from inside the audience. 


Director Wadleigh—whose other cre- 
dits include shorts on Aretha Franklin, 
James Brown, Robert Kennedy, Eugene 
McCarthy and Richard Nixon—shoots 
the stars. Joe Cocker’s spastic arms and 
feet, Roger Daltry’s palpitating chest, 
Sly’s three-foot silver fringe—all flash 
double and triple in your dazzled eyes 
for the duration of whole numbers— 
sometimes whole sets — unmistakably 
conveying the nature of the energy that 
hard rock stars (with mechanical aid) 
ram into their audience: they fuck the 
crowd. 


Even God loves America 


A lot is written, especially in Rolling 
Stone, about the revolutionary message 
of .rock lyrics, but where the words 
count is mostly in quiet music like the 
Beatles’ or Crosby, Stills, Nash and 
Young’s, whose haunting music and pes- 
simistic lyrics the Woodstock crowd sits 
still for. But the mightiest roar in the 
film is roused by Joe Cocker, whose song 
(the Beatles’ “A Little Help from Your 
Friends”) has nothing in common with 
what he’s doing. 


Given this relationship between the 
performer and the public, along with the 


current state of sex roles, the total male 
domination of the rock scene is unsur- 
prising, though the same conditions ex- 
plain the wild response to the occasional 
female superstar like Janis Joplin or 
Tina Turner. The only female _perfor- 
mers to appear in “Woodstock” are 
Joan Baez, who sings “Joe Hill” in a 
voice as beautiful as a mountain stream 
(and about as warm), and Sly and the 
Family Stone’s black cornet player. But 
on those rare occasions when the camera 
turns (by telephoto lens) to the crowd, 
it focuses—you bet—on pretty girls in 
appealing stages of abandon. 


This simple, amiable chauvinism (as 
contrasted with the bent, sadistic chau- 
vinism of the British performers especi- 
ally) is a fair sample of the film’s sim- 
ple, amiable fascism. Like Life maga- 
zine, Wadleigh takes as his theme the 
astonishing peacefulness of the enormous 
crowd. (He is franker than Life about 
one source of peace: the film may seri- 
ously be regarded as an editorial favor- 
ing legalized marijuana.) In the words 
of friendly farmer Max Yasgur, who 
leased his fields for only $50,000, as 
he addresses the kids on the last day of 
camp: “The important thing you've 
proven to the world is that half a million 
young people can get together for three 
days of fun and music, and have no- 
thing but fun and music.” Then Jimi 
Hendrix plays the Star Spangled Banner. 


The motif of patriotism is announced 
in an early shot of a painted hippie bus 
proclaiming, “Even God Loves Ameri- 
ca,” and is rounded out with praise from 
an Eastern sage, the Swami Satchidanan- 
da (who is introduced in one of the 
nicest shots in the film: the camera 
travels over a mysterious grey mass 
which, when the famous smile is reach- 
ed, turns out to be the famous beard): 
“America helps the whole world in the 
material field, but the time has come for 
America to help in the spiritual way 
also.” Hear that, parents of the nation? 
“Woodstock” is a message to the older 
generation about how really nice these 
kids—despite their bizarre tastes in en- 
tertainment—can be, if only given what 


they want. What they want is shown 


to be not so threatening after all: a little 
skinnydipping, a little healthy rolling in 
the bushes, their marijuana (you actu- 
ally see them smoke!) and music, music, 
music. A fuzzy-faced 17-year-old lays 
it down: I don’t want a mass change; I 
just want. to—you know—be myself.” 


450,000 V- signs 


The film breathes the Establishment’s 
relief. It is clear at a number of points 
that a lot of fingers were crossed lest 
the industry find it had created a Frank- 


-enstein. “Stay cool now” is the message 


constantly reiterated through the festi- 
val’s PA system. Sample announcement: 
There’s a rumor circulating that the 
brown acid going around is poison. 
Cool it. It’s not poison—it’s just badly 
manufactured.” ) 


The announcers’ theme is amplified 
by those demigods of sanctioned devi- 
ance, the musicians. John Sebastian, 
formerly of the Loving Spoonful, smiles 
as tenderly as a preacher at a wedding. 
“Stay off the fence. The only way the 
press can’t say any bad things is if there’s 
no fuck-ups. I love you.” ‘The Spoonful 
is well remembered in San Francisco 
for having beat a dope bust by turning 
in the friend who turned them on.) 


Arlo Guthrie flashes his disarming grin. 
“You bunch of people must be the 
strongest bunch of people in the world.” 
Languid cheer. Sly and the Family Stone 
whip the crowd into a pacific fever 
with their audience participation num- 
ber, “Higher: “Sing higher and throw 
the peace sign up—it can’t do you no 
harm.” Pan to the multitude: you can’t 
see, but can feel, 450,000 V-signs, as 
seen from the performers’ standpoint 
which is hard to distinguish from the 
parents’ and the producers’. Pan across 
80 feet of stage and a million dollars’ 
worth of sound equipment, the horizon- 
tal vastness dominated by a dozen 10- 
foot steel-frame lighting towers whose 
blinding lamps, now focused on the 
stage, could easily (we feel confident) 
be turned the other way in case of need. 
There they are, half a million of them, 
and look—they’re not going to hurt us. © 


From ‘this point of view, the question 
the film leaves us with is how to keep 
them there. In Rolling Stone’s follow- 
up issue on Woodstock, Greil Marcus 
warns that the festival phenomenon is 
getting too big for independent producers 
to handle. He suggests that the record 
companies will have to take over (this 
was before it became known that Warner 
Brothers had). There was also a lot of 
talk about the government doing it. Sus- 
sequently, however, Altamont scared off 
the corporations and inspired the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to pass a law against 
outdoor rock festivals; the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is going in for less hip 
forms of repression. So far there have 
been riots where rock festivals were 
scheduled and didn’t happen (for exam- 
ple in Grant Park, Chicago, where Sly’s 
refusal to play, because the crowd was 
rowdy, precipitated a five-hour battle); 
there has yet been no certified case of 
a riot occurring because a rock festival 
wasn’t scheduled. 


You.can't keep up 


From the opposite point of view, the 
question is, What difference does it 
make? Long hair may frighten the re- 
pressed, but who besides the industry 
and Abbie Hoffman ever put the idea 
in our heads that rock fans constitute 
a revolutionary vanguard? The shining, 
happy faces of Woodstock are, almost 
to the 450,000th, white, the enormous 
means displayed have been lavished on 
the pacification of the young, free, afflu- 
ent and fair. There is an interview se- 
quence in the phone lines: everybody 
turns out to be calling their parents. 


Among all the celebrants there is only 
one who doesn’t fit—the star of the 
film’s second priceless moment, a 
friendly older man in coveralls who 
is cleaning out the Port-o-San privies 
with a giant vacuum cleaner. To the 
interviewer’s question, is he falling be- 
hind in his job, the man replies, “It 
ain’t the idea of falling behind—you 
can’t keep up, that’s what it is.” 


Other crowds, in which those who 
can’t keep up are more heavily repre- 
sented, find ways of getting together that 
do not require the services of giant 
capital. One such crowd met Huey New- 
ton on-his release from prison. Huey’s 
words were not that different from Arlo 
Guthrie’s. “I’m weak,” he said, speak- 
ing without a microphone, “but together 
we're strong.” His 800 people answered 
louder than Arlo’s 450,000. 


—Joan Holden 
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